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BY HON. LEWIS CASS. 


That the lines had fallen to him in pleasant 
places, and that he had a goodly heritage, were 
subjects of congratulation with the Royal Psalm- 
ist of Israel, gratefully acknowledged and beauti- 
fully expressed in one of those out-pourinys of 
the imagination which have come down to us in 
the pages of scripture, and whose hold upon the 
human affections is as powerful now as in the 
brightest days of the chosen people of God. And 
where is the American who does not feel that his 
country offers goodly heritages and pleasant pla- 
ces, and equally, too, to all who seek them, from 
the shores where our fathers first commenced 
their stern contest with nature, to that distant 
ocean which their descendants have reached by 
like trials and exertions, and which separate us 
from the islands and continent of Asia? And 
no where are higher rewards offered to human 
industry and enterprise, as well by the physical 
as by the moral and political advantages within our 
reach, than meet us at every step of our progress 
upon our own beautiful Peninsula. Around us 
is one of these PLEASANT PLACES, one of these 
GOODLY HERITAGES, 

Few positions present more objects of agreeable 
contemplation than does the very spot where this 
assemblage is now convened, in peace and pros- 
perity, not to celebrate a victory nor to extol a 
conqueror, but to commune together upon one of 
the most interesting subjects that can engage the 
human attention. Alove us and below us are 


vast internal seas, unequaled upon the face of 
the globe, stretching away to other regions, dis- 





tributing their bounties far and wide, and already 
bearing rich products, “corn as the sand of the 
sea,’ from the great granary of the North-West, 
to supply the wants of other portions of the world 
less favored by nature, or more harshly ruled by 
man. 

The solitude of the forest, But yesterday so 
appalling from its very intensity, is now broken 
by the busy hum of human industry; and wind 
and steam have united their power, and have 
penetrated the most secluded recesses, in search 
of the objects and the rewards of energy and 
perseverance. But who so bold as to venture to 
set bounds to the productive extent of this great 
theatre of human exertion, or to foretell how far 
and how fast will be its progress? The future 
baffles all calculation, as the past has out-stripped 
all anticipation. 

But our business is with the present, and our 
noble river is too prominent an object in the 
landscape of our “goodly heritage” to be passed 
by without remark. Uniting the upper lakes 
with lake Erie, it flows between them in a course 
of many miles,forming by its extension the small 
lake St. Clair, and presenting marked features 
of beauty and of magnitude, which arrest the 
attention of the most careless observer, and min- 
istering, also, to the health and wants of our 
city, while ministering to the wants of a com- 
merce already great, tho’ born of yesterday, and 
destined to take its place, and ere long too, a- 
mong the proudest monuments of human enter- 
prise. With a current deep, broad and gentle, 
this great stream recalls the tribute of Denham 
tothe Thames,far more appropriate to the Amer- 
ican than to the English river: 

“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

Its depth is sufficient for all the vessels that nav- 
igate the iakes, while its. broad expanse and the 
mighty volume of water it receives and pours 
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out, announce it as one of the great arterics of 
the earth, formed to maintain that circulation 
which is essential as well to the order of nature 
as to the comfunication and with it to the im- 

rovement and civilization of the human family. 

t possesses one peculiar and invaluable feature, 
it is subject to no periodical elevation nor depres- 
sion. Asit is to-day, so is it, with slight varia- 
tiuns, at all times. The falling of the rain, and 
the melting of the snows, which elsewhere cause 
the streams to overflow their banks and to carry 
terror and distress in their impetuous course, are 
rendered harmless by the great reservoirs above 
us, which equalize the supply and the demand, 
and thus prevent some of the worst effects of the 
extr«mes of wet and dry seasons. 

There is no need that I should recapitulate 
the rewards that our peninsula has already se- 
cured to those to whom the “ lines” have fallen 
here, and that it continues to offer to all who 
seck comfort apd independence from the life of 
the husbandman, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances of soil, of climate, and of position, 
that can excite the hopes of the emigrant or stinr- 
ulate his exertions. And the progress and pros- 
perity that mark our whole district of country, 
furnish the best commentary on its adaptation to 
the wants of society, and its capacity to provide 
for them easily and abundantly. 


And with pride and gratification may we point 
to our own city, spread out before us, and which is 
becoming every day more worthy of its splendid 
natural situation, and of its claim to be one of 
the principal marts of business in all this exten- 
sive region.” Its noble and capacious harbor, its 
intermediary position between the upper and the 
lower lakes, commanding the communication 
between them, its relation to the great wheat- 
growing portions of the State, of much of which 
itis the natural commercial depot; and the enter- 
prise, capital and industry already accumulated 
and in active operation within its limits, sufficient- 
ly explain the causes of its present prosperity, 
and justify the most sanguine expectations of its 
future progress. All the signs of a prosperous 
conmunity are around us, and yet how short the 
period since this very place was the advanced 
post of civilization, with scarcely a white man 
between here and the Pacific ocean—a secluded 
nook in the great primeval forest whicn extended 
across the continent, apparently impervious to 
human civilization, and sheltering in its recesses 
a fierce and intractable foe, who defended his 
heritage with constancy and courage, adding the 
cruelty of man to the obstacles of nature. But 
a few brief years have passed away—briefer and 
briefer they appear as time rolls on—since a war 
party of Indians issued from the forest, and pla- 
cing themselves between the spot where this as- 
semblage is now listening to the reminiscence of 
a by-gone incident, removed from us rather by the 
march of events than by the progress of time, 
and the inhabited portion of the town, marked 





their irruption by one of those deeds of blood 
which have made the history of our frontier a 
record of trials and sufferings, without a parallel 
in the progress of society. It is difficult for him 
who addresses you under circumstances so pleas- 
ant and prosperous, to realize that he heard the 
silence of the little village broken by the discharge 
of the Indian rifles, and to describe the alarm 
which prevailed, as the strength of the party 
was unknown, and the country was left defence- 
less, the troops having been sent away to take 
part in the operations on the Niagara frontier. 
But the energy of the inhabitants, few and ex- 
posed as they were—most of them the descend- 
ants of the original French settlers—supplied the 
place of numbers and experience, and the foe 
was driven from the settlement to his native 
haunts in the forest, but not without a conflict 
with one of the ranging parties, almost within 
hearing of the town; and there isa small rem- 
nant of these brave and faithful citizens, faithful at 
all times, soldiers in danger, whom I now see 
near me, making part of this great assemblage, 
and whom | then saw still nearer, making part of 
the patriotic band who feely offered their services 
in that hour of peril, and who will recollect the ter- 
ror inspired by our return, as the scalp halloo was 
raised by some of our Indian hunters to indicate 
the success of the party, and broke the silence 
of the twilight with that terriffic sound, which, 
once heard is never forgotten, and which tells the 
tale of blood before the bleeding trophies and the 
victorious party present themselves. Whether 
the signal was from friend or fo», the helpless 
women and children, whose husbands and fa- 
thers had gone out to defend them, had no means 
of knowing. And in the terrible uncertainty, 
many of them embarked in canves and fled for 
safety to the Canadian shore. Human rature 
is seldom destined to a more severe trial than 
such a state of doubt brings with it. Happily 
the return of their friends removed their appre- 
hensions and sccared their safety. 


And such incidents are characteristic of frontier 
life ; and when they shall have been hallowed 
by time and traditional associations, they will 
constitute the romance of Indian history, shew- 
ing the struggles and sufferings which our set- 
tlements have encountered in their long and 
painful march from the Rock of Plymouth and 
the beach of Jamestown to the shores of that 
distant ocean, where our fathers’ flag and our 
own is now planted, and where American institu- 
tions and American enterprise are doing that 
deed of power and progress, whose consequen- 
ces no man can contemplate without admiration. 

Those who are curious in the statistics of our 
territorial progress, have given us calculations of 
its annual average rate; but without seeking pre- 
cision in a subject scarcely admitting it, we know 
that though sometimes retarded and sometimes 
accelerated by peculiar circumstances, our march 
has been onward, from the landing of the forlorn 
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hope of a nation when they exchanged the per- 
ils of the sea for the greater perils that awaited 
them in the new world they were entering, down 
to our own day. But old things are passing a- 
way, and that moral energy which seems to be 
operating with renewed vigor in the great de- 
partments of life, intellectual and physical, and 
which has made our age emphatically the age of 
progress, is exerting its power on our capacity for 
expansion, and is now urging us forward in our 
great mission of replenishing the earth and sub- 
duing it, with a rapidity which finds no example 
in the history of our own or of any other country. 
From the steps of an infant we have assumed 
the pace of a giant, and are walking through 
the land in the length of it and in the breadth of 
it, with arate of progress scarcely less unexpect- 
ed to ourselves than astonishing tv the rest of 
the world, who are regarding these new efforts 
with an interest rarely felt in the concerns of oth- 
er nations, and which shows the mighty effects 
they may produce upon the destiny of mankind. 


Already have we crossed the continent and 
established an empire upon the great shores of 
the ovean of the weat, and have laid the founda- 
tions —and broadly and deeply too—of freedom, 
religion, and civilization, in regions acquired but 
yesterday, but which, till then, had been shut out 
from all improvement, held and governed as they 
were by indolence and ignorance. The impress 
of our race is now marked in ineffaceable charac- 
ters, upon a vast outline, and the intermediate 
space will be filled up with an energy which 
foreshadows what we shall do, by what we have 
done. The mountain, the forest, the desert, pre- 
sent themselves to the indomitable emigrant, not 
as barriers which say to him “ Thus far shalt 
thou go, but no farther,” but as obstacles to be 
overcome by efforts, more vigorously renewed as 
the difficulties are augmented. And along the 
line of a nation’s march, amid fierce and hostile 
savages, over arid and naked, herbless and tree 
less plains and rugged, mountainous cliffs and 
dcfiles, man goes not alone, but woman, with her 
power to endure and her will to exert it, where 
her affections are engaged, accompanies him in 
his toilsome journey, to augment his joys, and 
by taking part in his sorrows, to lighten them. 
Broad, boundless almost, is the theatre offered to 
our exertions; gigantic in its features, like the 
continent we inhabit—far different from those 
regions of the old world, familiar to us from our 
infancy, and furever memorable as_ the scenes of 
mighty occurrences, connected with the origin 
and early progress of the human race. In those 
countries of the east, formerly the cradle and 
now thetomb of civilization, events were com- 
pressed within a narrow compass, and the limit 
ed space within which they passed seems utterly 
disproportioned to the extent they occupy in the 
history of the world, and to the influence they 
have exerted upon its destiny. The breadth of 


our own peninsula is greater than the direct dis- 





tance from the land of Goshen, the residence of 
the children of Israel upon the Nile, to Palestine, 
the land of promise and the object of their migra- 
tions. And though their journey by divine com- 
mand, was circuitous, still the desert where they 
wandered is less in extent than several of the 
States of our Union, and ours among the num- 
ber. 

If the little bands of self-devoted exiles have 
become a great people, not less wonderful has 
been the increase of the means of human sub- 
sistence by which our own augmenting numbers 
have been supplied, and which is pouring its 
contributions into other and less favored regions 
of the globe. History tells us, that during the 
starving time—a period of famine, marked by that 
terrible epithet—the colonists of Jamestown were 
supplied with food from the bodies of their friends 
who had sunk under the calamities to which they 
had been exposed; and. we are assured by tradi- 
tion, that the granary of the Puritan fathers had 
at one time bat five kernels of corn for each in- 
dividual composing the expatriated colony, now 
become the millions of New England. But like 
the widow’s meal, the scanty store, by the bless- 
ing of God, failed not. 

I have said upon another occasion, but the cir- 
cumstance is so striking and characteristic that | 
must repeat it here, that I have often conversed 
with a venerable relative who was a cotemporary 
of Peregrine White, the first child born to the 
pilgrims after their arrival on this continent. 
What an almost appalling idea does this simple 
fact present, of the progress and prospects of 
this vast Republican empire! But one life passed 
away between the first and the latest born of 
one of its great communities—between its in/aa- 
cy and its maturity—between its weakness, a!- 
most without hope, and its power, almost without 
limits—between its granary holiling a few ker- 
nels of corn, and all its vast ‘‘store-houses” whose 
contents, like those of Pharaoh’s, we may Jcave 
numbering, for they are without number, but 
which supply kingdoms with abundance, and send 
plenty where the harvest follows not the seed 
time, and where famine seeks to establish an 
empire, displaying its power by its victims and 
not by its subjects, by the dead and not by the 
living. 

The first want of man is food, and his first 
care is to supply it. The rude modes of agricul- 
ture originally prevailing, have gradually given 
way to improved systems, combining sound the- 
oretical principles with enlarged experience and. 
observation. Inthe the dispensation of nature, 
an increasing population always presses 2 the 
means of subsistence, and if the supply does not 
augment with the demand, famine, and the terri- 
ble evils it brings in its train, will soon come to 
teach an ignorant, or oppressed, or improvident 
community, that it is the province of nature to 
minister to the wants of man by aiding his exer- 
tions, and not to minister to his indolence 
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by rendering them unnecessary. For wise pur- 

s, no doubt, there are regions of exuberant 
fertility, where articles of food may be obtained 
without culture, as there are others of irreclaima- 
ble sterility, where no industry can conquer the 
obstacles of soil and climate, and render these 
stricken portions of the earth desirable residen- 
ces for the human family. But in the natural, 
as in the moral world, the system of creation is 
one of compensations; good and evil go hand-in- 
hand together. Where man lives without exer- 
tion or industry, he lives without virtue or intelli- 
gence, and dies as indifferent to the future as he 
has been to the past. But where necessity, his 
real friend, though sometimes apparently a stern 
one, requites him to labor, he attains his true 
position, and fulfills his true destiny, by the prop- 
er employment of his faculties physical and 
moral, and by their nobler development which is 
sure to follow. Experience has shown that in 
the temperate zones of the earth, where indus- 
try is essential to subsistence, and where its re- 
wards are ample, there only the human race have 
attained their true position, and have advanced 
in that gareer of intelligence and improvement 
marked out by the Creator, and the limits of 
which are known to Him alone. The great deeds, 
the great names, the great discoveries of the 
world are there, telling, in language not to be 
misunderstood, that there is an intimate connec- 
tion between the progress of the human faculties, 
and the motives for their exertion. 


To increase the quantity and improve the qual- 
ity of agricultural products, suited to the subsist- 
ence of man, and with as little labor asis com- 
patible with the object, should be the great ef. 
fort of intelligent agriculturists. The progress 
of tillage is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the whole record of human society. Its ori- 
gin is lost in the obscurity of time, and fable has 
usurped the place of authentic history. That the 
food of man, in his primitive state, was the spon- 
taneous products of the earth, we are equally 
assured by scripture and by 1eason. It would be 
a curious subject of inquiry to ascertain, if the 
means were in our power, the various steps by 
which the acorn yiclded its place to more palata- 
ble and succulent food, and finally to the cereal 
grains, and to bread, their best form, the great 
staple a{ human support. But the arts of destruc- 
tion have always exerted so much more power 
over the imagination than those of preservation, 
that while battles, and battle fields, and conquer- 
ors, crowd every page of history till they have 
become almost as undistinguished as their vic- 
tims, we are compelled to grope our way amid 
the mist of fable and tradition, in a vain search 
after the progress of the human intellect, in those 
discoveries and improvements, which make an 
essential part of civilization itself, and many of 
which must have been as early in their introduction 
as they have proved general in their use. The 
moralist and the philosopher have equally exposed 





the tendency and the folly of this love of military 
glory, but it is deeply enrooted in human nature, 
and operates as powerfully at this day as in the 
earliest times, when a plastic mythylogy gave to 
the victorious destroyer a niche, a statue, and an 
altar in the Pantheon of the gods, 

It were a rash attempt to undertake to set limits 
to the productive power of the earth. It has been 
greatly increased by human knowledge and labor ; 
and the discoveries of modern science,and especial- 
ly of chemistry, have still further enlarged its 
sphere, and promise yet more beneficial results 
for the future. We know but little of the agri- 
culture of the ancients. The scattered notices of 
it which have survived the lapse of time, are 
meagre and unsatisfactory, and certainly inspire 
but little respect for the practice or practical phi- 
losophy of the cultivators of the soil. The twelve 

oke of oxen that Elisha left in the furrow, 
when called to a higher duty, furnish a very un- 
favorable commentary upon the quality of the 
Jewish stock, as well as upon the instruments of 
tillage, which required such a prodigious waste 
of animal labor. 

For ages agriculture was stationary, and prob- 
ably advanced but little from the time Virgil 
wrote his Georgics, till the last century. We are 
told by the best authority, that in Scotland, with- 
in one hundred years, “there was no rotation of 
crops; fallows were unknown except in one or 
two counties; the processes and implements of hus- 
bandry were alike wretched; the occupiers were 
in extreme poverty, and famines were every now 
and then occurring, that sometimes laid waste 
extensive districts.” ‘That “the returns were a- 
bout three times the seed,” and that so late as 
1727 “a field of wheat of eight acres in the vi- 
cinity of Edinburgh, was. considered so great a 
curiosity that it excited the attention of the 
whole neighborhood, and® that numbers of per- 
sons came from a great distance to see it.” And 
if such was the condition of one of the most 
enlightened countries of Europe,we may well be- 
lieve, what indeed was the fact, that elsewhere 
the state of agriculture was equally deplorable 
and degrading, and well is it for the cause of 
humanity, that improved systems of tillage have 
been adopted, and the quantity of food greatly 
increased to meet the augmenting demand of an 
enlarged population, and thus spare us from fam- 
ines like those which were the scourge of the 
world in ancient aud in medieval times. 

The causes which led to the rapid improve- 
mento « siculture in portions of Kurope, after 
it hal cen stationary for centuries, I shall not 
detain you by investigating. They are connect- 
ed with the general progress of opinion, thé mel- 
ioration of political institutions, the wonderful 
advance in all the arts and sciences, and especially 
in those which relate to husbandry, and with the 
new spirit of intercourse which has brought the 
nations of the earth much closer together, and 
made them much more useful to one another 
than at any former period in their history. 
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Time and reason have banished, not all indeed, 
but many of the idle and superstitious notions 
which once prevailed, and which impeded both 
the theory and the practice of husbandry. Men 
trust more to their own observation, and to the 
the deductions of enlightened science, and less 
tw those legacies of a dark period, which so long 
held in bondage the cultivators of the soil. The 
moon is left to perform the proper functions as- 
signed to her by the Creator, in the firmament of 
Heaven, and is relieved from that supremacy over 
the vegetable kingdom, which made her the great 
calendar of the farmer, and gave to her various 
phases more power over the world of vegetation, 
than climate, soil, or cultivation. 

Intimately connected with the increase of ag- 
ricultural products, is the important question of 
their relative adaptation to the purposes of hu- 
man subsistence; and both of these interesting 
objects of inquiry have recently engaged the at- 
tention of able and scientific observers, and the 
progress of the investigation has been equally 


honorable to them, and satisfactory to all who}§ 


take an interest in this great department of human 
concern, Researches into the true principles of 
vegetable physiology have been pursued with ad- 
mirable judgment and success, and have opened 
to us new and enlarged views of the structure 
and organization of plants, and of the supplies 
necessary to their growth and subsistence, as 
well as of those they furnish for the support of 
man. 

And it is here that chemistry, especially by 
the improved processes of analysis, has shown it- 
self the efficient handmaid of agriculture. It 
has taught us that the incombustible or inorganic 
portion of plants, the ashes, small indeed, not 
exceceding two per cent in weight, but essential 
in the economy of vegetation, is derived from the 
soil, while the organic portion, the carbon, the 
hydrogen, the oxygen, and the nitrogen are im- 
bibed by the roots and leaves, and conveyed by 
the proper vessels, in a manner unknown to us, 
to every part of the plant, and incorporated by 
assimilation with the new body into which they 
enter. 

How far these inquiries may be extended, and 
to what hidden operations of nature they may ul- 
timately conduct us in the progress of human 
knowledge, it were rash to undertake even to 
conjecture. That we have not reached the bound- 
ary which divides what may be known from what 
must be unknown, is evident from all that is dai- 
ly passing around us in the world of matter. The 
limit may be far distant, and no doubt important 
developments will hereafter reward the zeal and 
industry of philosophical inquirers, and perhaps 
give us plain views, where we have now but im- 
perfect glimpses, of Jehovah’s kingdom. All 
this is, however, wisely concealed from us, that 
presumption and despondency may be equally re- 
pressed. But we may safely assume, that many 
of the final causes and of the secondary agencies 





also, which govern the vast creation of God, and 
preserve that wonderful harmony in his works 
by which’ the elements of destruction are forev- 
er pressing upon those of preservation, but can 
never pass the limits prescribed to them by Him 
who has assigned to each its proper functions ia 
the economy of nature, and has made these hos- 
tile principles to contribute to universal order, if 
ever made known to us, will probably only be 
made known in another and a higher state of ex- 
istence. In the whole range of the visible crea- 
tion, there is no brighter spot than this for the 
eye of man to rest upon, nor one where the wis- 
dom of the Creator is more wonderfully displayed. 
The original impulsive power, and the power of 
gravitation, are so combined as to retain the 
planetary bodies in their orbits, and to conduct 
them along their trackless paths in the heavens 
with unerring precision. There they have been 
and are, aud there they will be till their great 
work is ended. And yet how admirable the 
adaptation by which these mighty masses are 
uided and controlled, and the agencies in opera- 
tion balanced and restrained. The predominance 
of one would bring these worlds together, involv- 
ing by their contact the utter destruction of our 
system, while that of the other would release 
them from the bonds of mutual dependence, and 
send them to wander in the boundless regions of 
space, where eyen the human imagination could 
not follow them in their endless career. And the 
same wisdom is displayed in the natural opera- 
tions around us, and in the midst of which our 
life is passing. A change in the constituent prin- 
ciples of the atmosphere, an undue superiority of 
one of its elements, would render it unfit for res- 
piration, and incapable of performing the fune- 
tions assigned to it. Fire, water, animals, plants, 
the whole economy of nature indeed, would feel 
the effects of such a modification, and of the 
revolution it would bring with it. The ocean 
and the atmosphere are kept within their respect- 
ive limits; rain and sunshine follow each other in 
beautiful succession, and the whole order of the 
universe is maintained by this combination of an- 
tagonistic principles, thus harmoniously blended, 
and made to work in unison together. It is not 
the wisdom of man, but the ordination of God 
which sets bounds to the fecundity of insect life, 
and spares us from inflictions like those which 
visited Egypt when her proud monarch harden- 
ed his heart against the divine command. What 
would avail human might if the barriers against 
indefinite multiplication were broken down, and 
if the locusts should cover the face of the earth 
so that there should remain no green thing? In 
such a warfare, powerless would be human 
strength against an enemy whose numbers would 
mock to scorn the effortsof man. And thus the 
hail, or the wind, or the rain, if not held in check 
by a superior power, would rule the ascendent, 


and scatter destruction over the fair face of nature. 
But a far mightier than they has set bounds to 
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their destroying agencies, and each furnishes its 
contribution of good to the great work of all. 
The impressive language of reproof addressed 
by the Almighty to Job, may be addressed to 
every sonof Adam. “Where wast thou when | 
Jaid the foundations of the earth? declare, if thou 
hast prac enages ‘‘When the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted 
for joy?” The human faculties are bewildered 
in the contemplation of the wonderful power of 
the Creator, and still the more it is made 
known to us by a knowledge of his works, 
by the knowledge that there are worldsof animated 
beings around us, forever invisible to the naked 
eye, but each enjoying his allotted share of hap- 
piness; while far beyond us, in the regions of 
space, are those shining orbs whose object, to our 
vision, is only to deck the sky with glittering 
points, but which reason and analogy equally 
teach us are destined to far nobler ends, to the 
performance of important functions in the great 
scheme of creation, and probably peopled with 


intelligent beings, perhaps better fitted than we, 


are to comprehend these miracles of creative 
power; a power felt in the regions of illimitable 
space, equally inaccessible to human vision, and 
to the efforts of the human comprehension. 


«We cannot go 
Where universal love smiles not around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 
In infinite progression.” 


The researches of modern chemistry have been success- 
fully directed to two objects of enquiry,equally essential 
to a just and rational view of the true theory and practice 
of Agriculture. One is the elements which furnish the 
proper nutriment to the animal system, and the other, 
the plants, in which this pabulum of life is most abun- 
dantly found. Experiments, skillfully directed and 
steadily pursued, have already conducted us far in 
this interesting field of investigation, and strange is it, 
that it has been but recently explored_in the real spirit 
of inductive philosophy. Scarce a century has elapsed 
since much ros been made known of the true structure 
of plants, and many important points of vegetable 
physiology, even among those most accessible to daily 
onservation, are yet involved in doubt and dispute.— 
Chemistry has been far behind tke sister sciences, and 
it is only with the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, tat commences that era of its advancement, when 
the labors of analysis, and the principles of induction 
rescucd it from the hands of the alchemysts, and have 
given it the dignity of a science, contributing not less 
to the comfort of man, than to a true knowledge of 
many of the most interesting operations of Nature.— 
And it is by no other process that we can expect to ob- 
tain just conceptionsof the nature and properties of the 
undecomposed substances, which, in the present state 


of our knowledge, may be called elementa rinciples 
and by whose means all living organized bodies are 
constituted and perform their functions. The bold- 


ness, the blind rashness, rather, of man, leads him to 
reject the slow process of following nature, step by step, 
and adding fact after fact to his store of knowledge, 
and then combining these together, and deducing such 
general laws, as it may be given to him to develope 
and comprehend. For centuries the theory came first, 
and then facts were sought to support it. But though 
this scientific empiricism is not yet wholly banished, 
it is vielding to a more rational spirit of investigation, 





and the reward has been found in that wonderful ad- 
vance of knowledge in the natural sciences, which has 
made the age in which we live, eminently a praetica} 
one. Our first business is with the operations of na- 
ture, and after that, with their causes and effeets. And 
it is obvious that it is far easier to penetrate into the for- 
mer than the latter, and that how the functions of organ- 
ized matter go on, is a problem of easier solution than 
why they go on. The general process of vegetation 
meets us at every step of life, and observation and ex 

erience have revealed ey | of its prineiples. We 

now that seeds germinate, that the sap circulates, and 
that the body of the plant is aredeally developed by 
assimilation, and we have ascertained many, Poth of 
the Jaws and of the organs, by which these operations 
are conducted, and it is in this great and useful field 
of enquiry, that our labors can be most suceessfully ex- 
erted. All beyond it is a subject of speculation; of 
deeply interesting speculation, indeed, in its pursuit, 
but too doubtful in its result to encourage vs in the 
task of exploring it. What are the means by which 
the great operations of Nature are conducted, through 
the vast domain of creation, and by which the princi- 
ple of vitality, animal and vegetable, is infused into 
organic matter, by which, in fact, the Almighty Wil} 
does its work; why, for example, there is a tendency 
in all bodies towards one another,agreeably to a law we 
have discovered and deuominated gravitation, but 
whose mode of action we cannot even conjecture— 
these are enquiries which, in the present state of our 
knowledge, we have no encouragement to investigate. 
Man, and the little experiments he can make in the 
narrow circle that encompasses him, ‘sink into utter 
insignificance before the overpowering considerations 
that foreethemselves upon us in the edntemplation of 
these manifestations and modifications of . Almighty 
Power. Silence becomes wisdom. But whatever re- 
velations the future has in store for us, it needs none 
to tell us that, the clearer becomes our vision of the 
wonderful scheme of creation, the greater will be our 
admiration of the wisdom and goodness that designed 
it, and of the power that made and preserves it. 

But we must return from this disgression to that 
branch of our subject more immediately before us. 1 
have already said that practical chemistry had been 
investigating the proper nutriment of animal life, and 
the plants which most abundantly supply it, and that 
important discoveries had followed these investiga- 
tions, peculiarly valuable to the farmer who desires to 
conduct his operations, not only profitably, but intelli- 
gibly. It is ascertained that among the edible plants 
there is a great difference in their capacity to provide 
for the subsistence of man. They yield the principles 
of nutriment in very different proportions, and this 
consideration is a most important one in the choice of 
their culture. Of the bulbous roots naturalized in our 
country, the potatoe is by far the most valuable, anal- 
ysis shuwing that one-fourth part of it may be consid- 
ered a nutrive matter. The carrot, the parsnip, the 
beet and the turnip are less valuable, but still import- 
ant objects of cultivation. 

But the family of the cereal grains is that which is 
best adapted to the use of man, as it is by far the rich- 
est in nutritive qualities, and has constitut: d the prin- 
cipal article of hnman food among the civilized nstions 
of the world Analytical chemistry thus comes to add 
its testimony to genera] experience, and to make known 
to us one of the causes of this preference. At the head 
ofthis family is wheat, whose introduction into Greece 
was rewarded by divine honors conferred on tha 
benefactor. Like the horse and the ox, it is the uni- 
versal companion of civilized man, and has accow pa- 
nied him in his migrations around the globe. It pos- 
sesses a greater proportion of the nutritive principle 
than either of its congenus, or than any other vege- 
table production known to us. Careful experiments 
have been made with a view to practical results, and 
tables prepared, showing the nutritive properties of 
plants used as food, either for man or for the domestic 
animals. Itis a curious, as well as interesting subject 
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of e quiry, and one which should engage the attention 
of every intelligent farmer. It lies at the very founda- 
tion of agricultural improvement. 

The knowledge we have gained of the food of plants, 
exhibits one of the happiest applications of chemistry 
to vegetable physiology, and its investigations have 
opened new views in that great department of creation, 
leadirg, with other recent discoveries,to the conclu- 
sion, that there is a striking avalogy subsisting be- 
tween the two living kingdoms of Nature, and that 
simplicity 1s no less an attribute than wisdom in the 
works of Almighty power. That some soils are more 
favorable than others to the production of plants, and 
that their growth may be stimulated by adventitious 
substances, are facts that experience must have taught 
in the very earliest stages of husbandry. But it was 
resérved fora late period, for ourown indeed, to give us 
a reasonable insight into some of the principles of vege- 
table organization, which regulate the germination, 
The growth and the decay of plants, and which enable 
us to understand how we may best aid the operations 
of Nature. We know there are organs performing 
their assigned functions, common to all vegetation, 
and essential to its growth and developement. Havy- 
ing ascertained that plants require food, and that they 
possess proper organs to prep :re it, and to convey it to 
its destined work, where it is incorporated, by some 
process inscrutable to us, into a new body, we have the 
way opened for an enquiry into the nature and prop- 
erties of this nutrimental matter, and of the practical 
app! cation of the principles evolved to the purposes 
of the farmer. The functions of vegetable life are ad- 
wirable and admiratly performed, and are forever in 
ope ation, iachoumid sad successfully, upon a world 
of vegetation, which, in its vast extent and variety, 
and in the countless subjects it contains, beyond the 
faculties of man to conceive, is among the most won- 
derful displays of creative power. Within the range 
of personal vision, how vain the effort to conjecture 
even the number of plants that start into life and then 
disappear, to give place to their successors in this 
ceaseless round of creative organization. But who 
thallcount, who shall even dare to imagine how many 
individuals compose that mighty mass of vegetation 
which covers the face of the earth, and penetrates far 
into the recesses of the sea? It is not’ given to man 
to enter even the threshold of such a work. It is be- 
fore us and within our reach, but forever inaccessible 
to us By observation of the differences appreciable 
in the structure and properties of plants, botanists have 
succeeded in arranging them into separate classes, by 
which they are brought, in some measure, within our 
grasp. These classifications are, however, artificial, 
thongh founded on natural phenomena, and are 
designed to introduce order into the consideration 
of a vast subject, and thereby to facilitate our ac- 
quaintance with it. The roots, the body, the bark, 
and the leaves of plants, and the flowers and fruits in 
the season of fructification, are vegetable productions 
with which we are all familiur. Much of the internal 
structure, the wood, the pith, the sap, and the tubes 
are equally well known, and some of their functions 
have been long ascertained, or rather conjectured with 
reasouable certainty. But it is only recently that 
much progress has been made in this branch of natu- 
ral history, and that we are beginning to understand, 
not indeed, the organic laws of vegetable life, but 
many of the functions of vegetable organization, and 
the processes by which the great work of production 

roes on. 

: The ascent and descent of the sap, analogous to the 
circulation of the blood in the human system, the ves- 
sels through which it passes, the functions of the 
Icaves, resembling those of the lungs, by which the 
vital fluid is divided between two sets of vessels, one 
transpiratory to exhale its watery parts, and the 
other secretory to conduct the residue, after having 
undergone the necessary change, through the proper 
vessels to continue its prescribed operations in the 
economy of nature, the presence of extraneous matter, 





of silicious substances for example in the epidermis of 
plants, all these and other discoveries haveenlarged 
the sphere of our knowledge, and have given us satis 
factory conceptions, instead of vague conjectures, of 
many operations in the Hi igs of vegetation. They 
promise yet brighter rewards for future exertions. The 
elaboration by plants of different substances contained 
in the sap, and possessed of various properties is truly 
a wonderful process. We have no conception how the 
several vessels select from the same materials the 
proper alimentary matter, and reject what is unfit, nor 

ow these elements enter into the new body, and final- 
ly offer their services to man ina new form. Investi- 
gations into the cellular structure of plants, hold out 
the prospect of important accessions to our present 
knowledge of vegetable physiology, connected as they 
are with some of the most difficult questions concern- 
ing the organization and growth of vegetation. The 
cells, it is now conceded. furm the basis of all plants, 
Their minuteness and ihe rapidity of their develop- 
ment ate equally beyond our comprehension, for it is 
estimated that they average but 1-500 part of an inch 
in diameter, giving more than one hundred millions te 
every cubic inch, and that in some of the fungi they 
are generated at the rate of fifty-six millions in a min- 
ute. Such estimates are far beyond the grasp of the 
human faculties, producing shadowy impressions, 
rather than adequate conceptions, but vaguely conjec- 
tural as they must be they are yet suffieient to satisfy 
us, that we move ina world of miracles, from the 
cradle to the grave, not one of which perhaps it is 
hee to man fully tocomprehend, and that the won- 

erful processes, by which this mass of vegetation ex- 
ists and is maintained, are governed by laws, that lie 
far beyond the present boundary of our knowledge.— 
And these minute vesicles are membranous, each shut 
out from al! others, and in plants of the lower order 
both absorbing and assimilating, while-in those of su- 
perior structure, some of the cells absorb the nutriment, 
while others incorporate it into the body of the plant. 
The mind is lost in the effort to conceive the number 
of these microscopic agencies, even in a single herb, 
and yet they are the materials of which the whole vege- 
table creation is constructed. And each of these min- 
istersof Almighty power invisible to the naked eye, 
has a kind of independent life, with its-own proper 
functions, the whole forming together in some mode 
inscrutable to us,the life of the plant,and giving toit its 
ligneous substance, and thus while it is constituted a 
single body it contains within itself an infinite number 
of separate agents, efficiently but mysteriously opera- 
ting together. Countless asthe sands upon the sea 
shore, swept by the advancing and receding ti les, but 
ever barren and indestructible. But what are they to 
this wonderous multitude of living organs, hundreds of 
which a grain of sand would cover, swept by a tide that 
ebbs not, the onward progress of creative power,coming 
into existence and passing from it, to be forever re 
placed by kindred tribes, thus calling death from life 
and arresting destruction by never endiuy reproduc- 
tion? 

And thus is the earth covered with EVERY GREEN 
THING, and with this uniformity of structure all the di- 
versified forms of vegetable organizition almost infin- 
itely various are brought into being and made = subser 
vientto the purposes of man. Among the-e gifts of 
nature is our sugar maple, and elsewhere 1s the Caout 
chouc tree yielding that most useful sabstance India 
rubber. The poppy, whose conercte juice ix opium,an 
important article in our materia medica, the Ajuapar, 
whose sap furnishes an active poison, used to im- 

regnate the rivers in order to, obtain the fish; the 
BambussGuaduas, which sometimes reaches the height 
of one hundred feet and whose stem is hol'ow and di- 
vided by joints at short intervals, each of which con- 
tains pure limpid water invaluable to the traveler in 
hot and arid regions;and the cow tree, a remarkable 
production, which supplies a milky juice similar in 
in its properties to the milk of animals, and extensive- 
ly used by the inhabitants, where this beneficient pro- 
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duction abounds. But the whole vegetable world of- 
fers no subject more worthy of contemplation, than the 
Cocos mauritia, atree found in the tropical regions of 
South America, Its green shoots serve as aliment and 
it furnishes breadand wine, and oil, and fruit, and ma- 
terials for clothing, mats, hats, and sails for ships, and 
for dwellings. A wonderful illustration of the power 
of nature to evolve substances so numereus and so vari- 
ous by the ordinary process of vegetation, from the 
same alimentary matter, which every where furnishes 
the nutriment of plants. The application of the prin- 
ciples deduced from the researches of scientific obser- 
vers is not less important to the purposes of the practi- 
cal farmer, than is the increased knowledge of the 
beautiful system of vegetable life to his intellectual ad- 
vancement, That plants require proper food for their 
yrowth, and forthe ultimate development of their prop- 
erties, and that this food is secreted and sent on to its 
work by vessels variously constituted for the different 
functions they have to perform, and that this organiza- 
tion isnot merely mechanical, operating by chemical 
affinities and laws but physiological,embracing a prin- 
ciple of vitality, low indeed in the scale of livin 
being, but mighty in its extent; these facts, now we 
established, and daily opening more and more to us 
are intimately connected with the whole process of cul 
tivation. ‘Stones grow,’ says Linnzus in his gradation 
of inorganic and organic forms, “plants grow and live, 
andanimals grow, live, and feel.” We know that 
where the nutrimental principle is most abundant, and 
judiciously applied,there it will produce a correspond- 
ing effect upon the body that imbibes it. We are thus 
brought to a consideration of the nature and condition 
of the soil, of the properties and preparation of the ma- 
terials for manure, the most important part of practical 
agriculture. It is asubject, into which I have no time 
to enter I touch but the most general outline. The 
aystem of creation is one of life and death, following 
each other in never ending succession;a system of 
production, of destruction, and of reproduction. It 
were idle to speculate upon the final cause of this 
ordination of nature and worse than idle to 
endeavor to investigate the purposes of the 
Creator in this infinite multiplication of organic 
beings, performing certain assigned operations, and 
then, disappearing to give place to their successors.— 
From the flower, that Braeane but to die, to the giant of 
vegetation, the monument of the ages that have swept 
over it, from the insect, which sports its brief hour in 
the sun shine, fulfilling the duty imposed upon it and 
then vanishes from existence, to 


“that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugest, that swim the ocean stream,’’ 


and to man, the visible head of this wonderful creation, 
to whom was assigned “dominion” over it, all, all pro- 
claim the universal decree, THAT AS THEY OAME FROM 
DUST THEY MUST RETURN TO Lust. When, we know not, 
but we know it will be soon, for brief is the interval, 
even when most extended, which separates us from 
this momentous change, ordained by Almighty wis- 
dom. But the most superficial observation shows us, 
that a principle, looking to the greatest share of enjoy- 
ment by sentient vara, age and irrational, com- 
patible with their condition, and to its greatest diffu- 
sion, by the multiplication of individuals, pervades 
the system of nature; and a beautiful manifestation it 
is of the power and goodness of God. If death comes 
to all, itis but to give place to renewed life, thus ful- 
filling the great law of existence. We know but little, 
next to nothing indeed, of the true elements of matter. 
Those are termed such, which baffle all sur efor.s at 
d composition, At the commencement of ene present 
century there were twenty-nine vf unese <iementary 
bodies, and now there are sixty-three, saowing the 
great progress of practical chemistry. Their number 
changes withour chemical knowledge; but we must 
avoid the error of supposing that their enumeration 
makes known to us the true primordial substances, 





which constitute the basis of the material world. It 
is a knowledge we may never reach. But however this 
may be, and whatever is the principle of vegetable nu- 
triment, experience shows that it is exhausted by the. 
supplies it furnishes, and then becomes useless, and 
must be replaced by substances in which it abounds — 
And we have thus the theory of soil and manure, and 
every agricultural observer should keep it in view, in 
the preparation of his ground, in the application of 
fertilizing matter, and in the various operations, con- 
nected with the growth of thecrop Itisby combin- 
ing observations together, that we give them their true 
value and learn the more general laws, that control the 
phenomena of nature. 

I have already said that the field of agricultural im- 
provement has no potest limits that human vision 
can rest upon, and we are thus encouraged to extend 
our researches with rational prospects of success. And 
as an example of the effect of cultivation, it is stated 
by Boussingault, that a beet seed weighing but the 
fraction of a grain, has produced a beet weighing one 
hundred and sixty-two thousand grains, or tweuty- 
eight pounds. But though we know not how far we 
can go, we know where wecannot go. We know that 
we can increase the size and improve the properties of 
plants by judicious culture, but that we cannot so 
change their essential nature, as to confound the estab- 
lished order of creation, and to destroy the boundary 
that divides the various species by new families, called 
into existence by man. ason, and analogy, and 
universal experience from the earliest periods, teach 
us that our efforts at melioration should be confined 
within their legitimate limits; the attempt to improve 
the qualities of existing plants and animals, and not to 
invade the province of the Creator, by rash endeavors 
to multiply, with the faculty of reproduction, the forms 
of matter,endowed by Him ‘with life. If we have 
reason to be proud of the advance of modern kuow}- 
edge, we have reason to be humble, when we see the 
presumption with which it is too often applied. Not 
content with the proofs of an intelligent Creative pow- 
er, which accompany us from the cradle to the grave, 
and which revelation and experience equally an- 
nounce, we are seeking with blind rashness to reject 
the true origin of this great scheme of Almighty wis- 
dom, this union of mind and matter, and to find some 
kind of fortuitous creation, some shadowy plan of 
progression, by which the most imperfect organization 
gradually rises in the scale of being, and step by step, 
spontaneously and by its own inherent force, ultimate- 
ly assumes the most perfect forms of animal life. 

There is atendency not tobe misunderstood,!owards 
a cold and heartless materialism in many of the physi 
cal investigations of the present day, and there is a 
tendency, equally obvious in moral investigations, 
to be carried away by new and strange doctrines, one 
of which teaches us, as its Hierophant announces in a 
work, captivating for its boldness and novelty, that all 
distinction between physical and moral is annulled, that 
“grades of mind, like forms of body, are mere stages 
of development,” and that there is no essential differ- 
ence between man and beast. 

And unfortuuately the restraining power of the 
Christian religion upon the hearts and minds of men 
has been weakened by asimilar spirit of presumptuous 
research, neither directed by wisdom nor conducting 
to truth. From the great storehouse of German meta- 
physical theology, where dialectic dexterity has more 
votaries than a simple and earnest spirit of enquiry, 
stranve words have issued, rationalism and super-ra— 
tionalism, naturalism and super-naturalism, super-natu- 
ral rationalism and rational super-naturalism, trans- 
cendentalism, and many a kindred weapon of contro- 
versy, well calculated to impose upon the human judg- 
ment and to lead captive the human imagination by 
an assumption of reaxning 99m by puerile logomachies: 
all these and similar verbal subtleties, worthy of the 
disciples of the Stagyrite, belong to the various schools 
of theology which convert the gospel of Jesus to their 
own views, rejecting the true scheme of salvation, or 
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accommodating it to the corrupt heart of man. The 
Christian religion becomes a myth or a fable, and its 
divine author a fanatic or an imposter, who healed the 
sick by interposing at a favorable crisis of the disorder, 
when nature had herself commenced the cure, and 
who raised the dead by calling them to life, at the 
very nromentof recovery from the effect of a cataleptic 
attack, and whose other miracles were performed by 
similar coincidences, or not performed at all. And 
our faith is to be shaken in the life and death, and 
merits of the Saviour, and the hopes of his promises 
to the living and their consolation to the dying, are to 
be sacrificed to these dreams of a morbid imagination, 
which belong to a world of peculiar ideas, and not to 
our world of action, and which have no sympathy 
with human nature, and no prospect beyond the nar- 
row boundary of physical existence. 

Let no man delude himself with the notion that when 
he has once mastered, if master he can, these Shibbo- 
leths of a barren controversial theology, he is better 
fitted in head or in heart to study the history of the 
Redeemer’s mission, or that these and other “ great 
swelling words” — 

‘ For all this tedious talk is but vain boast, 
Or subtle shifts conviction to evade”’— 


have enabled him to gain one step forward in the path 
of Christian Payal. my 
The human mind is strangely, constituted; forever 
roaming in the fields of enquiry, it is too often dispo- 
sed to push its investigations beyond the boundaries 
assigned to man, and to believe nothing it does not 
comprehend. It has beer well said of the disciples of 
this school, that “to be defied to the face by any stiff- 
necked problem which this poor universe can pro- 
duce, is a humiliation to which they are not accus— 
tomed to submit.” As the nature and attributes of the 
Deity are beyond their understanding, His existence is 
beyond their belief. They belung to the class so well 
described by Pope: . 
“Who boldly take the high priori road, 
And reason downward till they doubt of God.” 


A theory of “development,” as it is called, not less 
bold than startling, has been advanced in a work re- 
cently published, and entitled “‘Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation,” and which, according to an 
eminent Scotch Review, has been received with a 
“sudden run of favor,” while an English Review of 
— authority considers this book “the best adapted 
of all the productions of modern literature to give a 
right direction to the philosophical investigations of 
the highest subjects of human interest.” This theory 
authoritatively announces that ‘‘ the whole train of 
animated beings, from the simplest and oldest forms, 
up to the highest and most recent, are then to be re- 
garded as a series of advances of the principle of de- 
velopment, which have depended upon external mpad 
ical circumstances, to which the resulting animals are 
appropriate.” And thus the mysteries of the universe 
are unfolded by the mystifications of a false philoso- 
phy, and men who cannot believe in a Creator, believe 
in such acreation as this, in spontaneous generation 
and in the transmutation of species. Verily, scepti- 
cism and credulity are very near neighbors in these 
mortal frames of ours, and the old Latin saw “Credo 
quia impossible est,” I believe because it is impossi- 
be, is as true now as it was twenty centuries ago. We 
have to judge between the Redeemer of cine rn tells 
us that the very hairs of our head are all numbered, and 
that not a sparrow falls on the ground without the know: 
ledge of our Heavenly Father, and the Prophets and 
Neophytes of this new faith, who assert that ‘the cre- 
ation of a lower animal is an inconceivably paltry ex- 
ercise of Almighty power.” 
awAnd we are eilted upon to believe that our pro- 


genitors were monkeys, and that our posterity will 
be angels, or something higher in the order of nature, 
by successive (ransformations, the result of ‘a creation 
by law,” by which “organic life presses in,” (or in other 
words creates itself) ‘wherever it has room and encour- 





agement and accommodates its forms to suit the circum- 
stances,” (this is no less clear than satisfactory) and “a 
snperadequacy in the measure of this underadequacy” 
would enable a goose to give lts progeny the body of a rat, 
and thus “one species gave birth to anoth-r till the 
second highest gave birth to man.” And we are also 
told that our horses were vast Packy dermata, (names 
are things, said Mirabeau, and when they are not, they 
are too often their substitutes,) huge, half:formed, liv- 
ing monsters, stretching like the fallen Archangel of 
Milton, “many a rood,” with three toes and no claws, © 
eating herbs as strange as themselves, and that they 
will march steadily onward in the scale of being, per- 
haps till they become able, like the winged horse of 
the ancient mythology, to carry us through the fields 
of air, instead of the fields of earth, with improved 
powers and enlarged faculties, suited to a higher 
sphere of action; and that wheat was once a fern ora 
sea-weed, and will in time become an ambrosia-bear- 
ing plant, as far exceeding its present condition as it 
is now advanced beyond its original prototype, fitting 
food, it may be, for the human race, when it has taken 
its higher position in that ascending series of progres- 
sion and development, to which it is destined by this 
consolitory system of psychology. Till that era ar- 
rives, thus foretold by this new faith and foreseen by 
these new prophets, our agriculture will be guided by 
the true principles of observation and ipdiction, and 
without the vain and impious effort to brétk down the 
barriers established by the Creator, and to usurp His 
province in the government of creation. 

Reason and revelation equally assure us, that the 
great first cause is every where, and always in 
operation either primarily and by its own agency, 
or secondarily and by the agency of laws it has 
established. And it is not given to man to com- 
pripend where the one ends or the other begins, or 

ow the system of causation commenced its work, or 
still goes onward in its task: 


“ Earth, on whose lap a thousand nations tread, 

And Ocean brooding his prolific bed, 

Night’s changeful orbs, bright stars and silvery zones, 
Where other worlds encircle other suns, 

One mind inhabits, one diffusive soul 

Wields the large limbs and mingles with the whole.” 

The fossil bones of antediluvian monsters in rocky 
strata, and their foot marks upon indurated clay, 
strange Pry, yom upon the monuments of nature, 
written in a language which man is striving to deci- 
pher, have been resorted to in proof, or in illustration 
of this scheme of creation, equally contradicted by the 
Book of God’s Word, and by the Book of his Works. 
There are far better “vestiges of creation” in His foot- 
marks around us, in His steps upon the ocean and 
the land, impressed upon the whole organization of 
Nature, than these researches, too often merely conjec- 
tural, into the remote condition of the globe, can fur- 
nish. They are interesting, as are all the facts con- 
nected with the natural history of the planet we inhab- 
it, but worse than worthless, when used to shake our- 
faith in the revelations of Christianity, or in the attri- 
butes of its divine founder. 

I have presented for your consideration, for your co- 
operation, indeed, various suggestions connected with 
the advancement of agriculture; but far beyond these 
in influence and importance, is the advancement of the 
agriculturist; the education, sound, practical and enla- 
rged, of that vast body of our youth, who form, and 
areto form, the farming interest of our country ; av 
interest that embraces more than one half of our popu- 
lation, and aatill greater proportion of the perma- 
nent influence to which our social and political insti- 
tutions must look for support in these periods of their 
trial, which have heretofore come upon other nations; 
and have now come upon us. The cultivator of the 
soil is engaged in one of the noblest occupations that 
belong to the whole circle of human employment. In 
replenishing the earth and subduing it, and in mu/tiply- 
ing every herb-bea:ing seed,and every tree which is the fruit 
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of a tree yielding seed,all of which were given to man “for 
meat, before he left his primitive Shi ost where God 
first plauted him, He deals with organic life, with 
its production, its improvement, its multiplication 
with the means of subsistenee for that great family of 
ratioval and responsible beings whieh ‘‘has dominion” 
over all that the earth brings forth, as well as over ev- 
evy living thing that movcth upon it. His existence 
does not pass in crowded cities, the works of man, sur. 
rounded with the physical and moral ills which a dense 
population is sure to bring with it. He walks abroad 
among the works of God, reading the great hook of 
Nature, ¥ hose every page is filled with lessons of wis- 
dom, written in characters that no man can iisunder- 
stand, but the fool that saith in his heart, there is no God. 

The light that shines, the wind that blows, the rain 
that falls, the phenomena of nature, are the compan- 
ions of his daily walks and works; not mere objects of 
curiosity or even of contemplation, indifferent or in- 
teresting, as he neglects or observes them, but ever ac- 
tive agents in the process of production,eo-laborers with 
himse |fin the domain of nature,performing the functions 
assigned to them, “In seed timeand harvest, and cold 
and heat, and summer and winter,and day and night,” 
which we are told by Him who knoweth and who ordain- 
eth it, shall not cease while the earth remaineth. 

The work.shep of the farmer is not a na.row and 
heated room,,shut out from light and air, but 
broad fields 4nd an open sky are the witnesses of his 
labors, and it is not mere inert matter that he deals 
with, calling into exertion his mechanical powers on- 
ly, but one of the great kingdoms of living nature, fur- 
nishing subjects of ceaseless obgervation and wonder 
to the i a intellect, and forever inviting the re- 
searches of man, as well by the enlarged views it pre- 
sents of great natural operations, as by the effect of 
this increased knowledge upon the heart and the un- 
derstanding, and by the rewards, which are sure to 
follow the exertions of the enlightened cultivator. 

From the hvssop that springeth out of the wall to 
the cedar of Lebanon, from the lowliest plant that 
creeps into life, tothe giaut of the forest that rears its 
hone above a sea of vegetation, resisting the winds of 
Heaven for centuries, there is a mighty mass of organ- 
ized forms endowed with a principle of vitality, which 
proclaim the power of God, and invite the research- 
es of man. ondrous are its extent, its variety, the 
laws of its being, the purposes it fulfils, the mode of 
its production, its existence and its reproductiom, and 
the admirable organization by which its functions are 
performed, and inorganic matter converted into 
the beautiful foliage, which covers the face of the 
earth, rejoicing the eye and the heart, and mivistering 
to the wants of the sentient creation. And the life of the 
farmer passes in the midst of this great family of na- 
ture. It is his daily care to eultivate, to increase, to im- 

rove those branches of it which are most necessaryfor 
teas comfort and subsistence ; aud it should be his 
pleasure, as it is his duty, to ob erve the processes of 
vegetable life, the habits of plants, and the laws regu- 
lating their organizstion, that he may know how to 
make the earth b:ing forth by handfuls, like th@ seven 
plenteous years of Egypt, and still meliorate his prac- 
tice, as he extends his knowledge. Who does not see 
that here is scope enough forthe most powerful intel- 
lect, the mostenlarged understanding? The practi- 
eal study of the works of creation, admitting the appli- 
cation of advanced science, as well as the highest 
pores of personal observation, and yet since the ear- 
iest period, indeed, since the acorn gave place to 
wheat as the principal article of subsistence, a delu- 
sion has been propagated, not universa! indeed, for 
there are honorable exceptions, both in ancient and 
im modern days, but far too general, and so firmly main- 
tained that even now it exerts a powerful influence,and 
is but slowly yielding to the intellectual progress, 
which marks the age in which we live. The Book of 
Ecclesiasticus, though excluded as apocryphal from 
the canon of scripture,is of ancient origin,and no doubt 
cepicts truly the customs and opinions of the Jewish 





4 
people. It ministers tothis mischievous prejudice.and 
Despante a poernncholy picture of the intellectual con- 
ition of the Hebrew husbandman. 

“How can he get wisdom, that holdeth the plow and 
that glorieth in the goad; that driveth oxen, and is 
occupied in their labors, and whose talk is of bul- 
locks ?” 

“He giveth his mind to make furrows, and is dili- 
gent to give the kine fodder.” 

And so because a man is brought by his daily occu- 

ation into contact with the world of nature around 
him, with organic life, animate and inanimate, the no- 
blest works of the creator,it is asked emphatically“ How 
can he get wisdom,” as though the best school for its ac- 
quisition were not an enlarged sphere of observation 
and reflection. It is not difficult to diseover, inthe 
progress of social and political institutions through the 
world, the true source of this deplorable error. Labor 
is dishonored and discredited when it brings degreda- 
tion, legal or conventional, when the mark o' contempt 
is upon the forehead of the laborer, and he feels, and 
all Pel, that his place is considered the lowest iu the 
scale ofhuman employment. Thank God this state of 
things is uuknown inour country,but it has existed and 
yet exists elsewhere, and its effects have ex ended be- 
yond its immediate circle by the prejudice respecting 
the education of those engaged in agriculture, which it 
has created and fostered. Where the owner of the 
soil and the tiller of the soil form separate classes, di- 
vided by legal or socia! barriers, where the institutions 
of a country operate to accumul:te land into masses, 
still augmenting as wealth increases, and repress alt 
tendency to distribution by laws of primogeniture and 
by the other legal machinery, by which the strong are 
made stronger, and the weak weaker, where the many 
sow without reaping, and the few reap without sowing, 
who can wonder that the intetlect is without cultiv.:- 
tion, as industry is without encouragement? The 
wretched institutions of the middle ages, by which 
power and property were wrested from the m»ss of the 
people, from almost the whole people, indeed. and 
concentrated in the hands of the feudal nobility, and 
were guarded by the iron hand, and by the sterner rule 
of legal exactions and penalties, made part, an essen- 
tial one, too, of the political condition of the European 
nations, and yet survive in full force in some of them, 
while in others they have yielded to the march of 
events, but in all,,their impress is marked upon the 
constitution of society and exert a powerful influence 
upon the whole sovial system. And thus was degrada- 
tion brought upon the laborer, and disgrace upon his 
occupation, and the impression was left as a legacy 
which time alone can remove; that he who tills the soil 
pursues an employment which, if not totally incon- 
sistent with any advanced state of mental improve ment 
is better vithout it, and should content himself with 
holding the plough nnd talking of bullocks. 


“Strong as his ox, and ignorant as strony ’”” 

Many deep reoted prejudices have passed away ip 
this country, and many others are yet destined to fol 
low them. There is no miracle like that of old to turn 
the shadow backward,which marks the progress of these 
events. This prejudice against the necessi:y of educa- 
tion, of an enlarged education for the agricultural 
elass of society, though it has not wholly disappeared, 
has waned before the light of knowledge, and will, ere 
long, be remembered but amony the perversions of the 
human intellect. In no country on the face of the 

lobe are there such motives as here, for the early dif- 
usion of information among.this great body of our 
fellow citizens. Land is open toall. There are no 
barriers which guard it against the approach of honest 
labor. He who does not acquire it, is prevented only 
by himself. He either does not desire tolive the life 
of a farmer, or he is wanting in that industry and good 
conduct which open all the avenues of property to all 
who seek them. The relation of landlord and tenaut 
in the cultivation of the soil, if not unknown, is se linsi 
ted, that it creates na sacial castes divided by those 
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conditions, and almost necessarily antagonistic to each 

other. Our boundless public domain invites industry 

by the facility of acquisition, and rewards it by such 

advantages as were never before offered to those who 

= a moderate competence with personal indepen- 
ence. 

But there are still graverconsiderations which are 
connected with this subject, and which force themselves 
upon ouF attention with peculiar interest, at the present 
time I need not tell an American audience that the 
signs of the political atraosphere are portentous and 
alarming. The cloud, that was no bigger than a 
man’s hand, like that seen by the Prophet from Mount 
Carmel, has overspread the heavens, and threatens to 
burst in ruin upon ourcountry. I am dealing with 
great national facts, and not with questions of part 
—with the dangers that encompass us, and not wi 
the causes that produced them. That the attachment 
to the Union is weakened, almost broken indeed, in 
large portions of the Confederation, he who runs may 
read in all that passes around him. Our day of trial 
is come, as theirs came to our fathers. If we meet it 
as they met it, in a spirit of patriotism and concilia- 
tion; we may strengthen their work by our own, and 
{ransmit our great and goodly heritage, our hope and 
the world’s example, to those who are to follow us, 
the most magnificent legacy, after the religion of God, 
that was ever bequeathed by one generation to its suc- 
cessors, since human governments were instituted. 
And upon the intelligence and virtue of the country, 
and espeeially of the farming interest, which consti- 
tutes so large a portion of it, must we rely for that ac- 
tive and ardent patriotism, which is the more devoted 
the more perilous is the crisis; which looks to the 
claims of ull while maintaining the rights of cach, 
steadily seeking in the Constitution the true principles 
of action and forbearance, and tempering its judgment 
with that “brotherly affection,” to use the language of 
Washington, without’ which it were idle to expect, to 
hope, indeed, that the bonds that unite us can retain 
us together. Withdraw this power of attraction, and 
our system will soon be broken up, leaving its 
members to wander in uncertain space, or to 
form new combinations with their own elements of 
destruction, and with a similar fate before them. God 
te that we may be wise ia time, and that for ages 

ereafier, the American farmers, from the St. Croix to 
the Pacific, wherever situated, or whatever the products 
of their agriculture, may come together, as we have 
come to-day, assembling, not upon battle grounds, but 
upon fields of husbandry, not to contend in blood for 
political supremacy, aided by improvements in the arr 
of death, but to compete together in a spirit of emula- 
tion and not of enmity, for the advancement of the arr 
of life, the production of human subsistence, that in 
the words of the Patriarch of Israel, “(we may live and 
not die.” 





Important to Farmers.—The Wartford Times 
mentions a farmer who took up a fence after it 
had been standing fourteen years, and found 
some of the posts nearly soand, and others rot- 
ted off'at the bottom. Looking for the cause, he 
discovered that the posts which had been inver- 
ted from the way they grew, were solid, and 
those which had been set as they grew were 
rotted off. This is certainly an incident worthy 
of being noted by farmers, 





Fire Annihilator.-- This instrument has been 
introduced from England into this country and 
@ patent secured, Itis said to extinguish fire 
instantly. It is portable, and can be carried by 





one man, and the cost is about $20. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


NUMBER XVI. 


CoucuesTeER, July 10th, 1851. 
To the Readers of the tarmer: 

Mr. Mecui’s Farm.—Well, I have at last e- 
merged from the metropolis, and hope now to be 
more available as a medium of communication on 
subjects. relating to the interests of agriculture.— 
Here I am in Colchester, fifty miles north-east 
from London, a city of twenty thousand, set up- 
on a hill, longer, but not as handsome, as its 
namesake in Connecticut, where I was born.— 
But, some how or other, the name associated as 
it is, with the scenes of iny childhood, has given 
it to me a sort of fictitious endearment, and it re- 
ally seems the blessedest spot in all England. 

But these things apart, | will proceed at 6nce 
to enter upon the great object of my mission. T 
have just returned from a visit to the farm of Mr. 
Mechi, ten miles to the south-east from this place. 
{t has been recommended to me as a model farm, 
and Ff visited it, not so much with the expectation 
of finding anything by which the farmers of Mi- 
chigan can be profited, as to witness an instance 
of what is called “high farming” in England.— 
In this, however, I was disappointed, for the very 
first thing which arrested my attention, was an 
improvement which would be highly beneficial to 
any farmer any where, who is a farmer, or has any 
desire to be one. 

It consisted in the peculiar structure of the sta- 
ble floors, which were formed, not of plank, but 
of pieces of scantling, three inches square, (3 by 
24, or even 2 will do,) placed 1% inches apart, 
and between them the manure drops through, 
while the cattle stand with as much ease and se- 
curity as though they were on a plank floor.— 
There is of couse a vault underneath to receive it, 
where both the solid and the liquid manure are 
preserved, at the same time that the disagreeable 
and time consuming business of clearing stables, 
is saved, 

This must certainly be an improvement of vast 
importance. There are three distinct advantages 
appertaining to it; the two mentioned above, and 
what is by no means of less consequence, the sa- 
ving of the solid parts of the manure from loss,by 
exposure to the drenching rains. By the ordina- 
1y practice of throwing the manure into the open 
yard, not only is the liquid portion lost entirely, 
but all that part-of the solid portion, which is ca- 
pable of being readily dissolved, is washed away, 
while a much greater proportion is lost by evapo- 
ration, than would be in a vault. 

And our farmers generally have no concepticn 
of the loss they sustain, in suffering their liqu d 
manure to be wasted. Analysis proves it to |e 
far richer in some of the most important elements 
of vegetable nutrition, than the solid portion, par- 
ticularly in phosphates. A farmer in the neigh- 
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borhood of Bath, informed me that he had a cis- 
tern which held ten hogsheads, into which his li- 
quid manure was all drained from the stabie and 
from the dung heap, (which was in the yard) and 
that he had found it to be far better for his crops 
than the solid part. 

But by this simple construction of the stable 
floor, (which certainly must be cheaper than a 
plank floor of the same thickness,) all parts of the 
manure may be saved, and thus a monstrous 
waste, (a waste of not less than one half of it) be 
prevented. The scantling, or narrow plank, are 
first framed together in sections, say four or five 
feet wide, and ten or twelve long, and then laid 
down upon the sleepers, so that they can readily 
be taken up, whenever it is iaiatte to remove 
the manure, the stable being so constructed, that 
it can be pitched into a cart right out of the vault, 
which need not be deep. 

In these stables one of the most beautiful spec- 
tacles in the stock line, which I ever saw, presen- 
ted itself. Here were fifty head of short horns 
(fifteen months old) in all the beautiful proportions 
which characterize the make of that far-famed 
breed, sleek and fat, ready for the butcher..They 
stood with perfect ease upon the floor above des- 
cribed, and were as clean as though kept in a pas- 
ture. I should add, that for sheep and hogs, the 
pieces are put only an inch and a quarter apart. 

And now allow me to ask, if this is not an im- 
provement which commends itself to the good 
sense of every farmer, as being worthy of atten- 
tion, and adoption too? What a luxury it would 
be to your crops, if the liquid manure which is 
thrown away, were placed within reach of their 
hungry mouths? 

I was gratified to learn a fact here, which sus- 
tains me in the position I have taken im the Far- 
mer, in the face of no little opposition, in refer- 
ence to the advantages of only once plowing for 
wheat over the old system of twice and thrice 

lowing. Observing a beautiful field of wheat, 

some seventy acres, which will probably average 
forty bushels to the acre,) I inquired how many 
times the ground was plowed, and was told in re- 
ply, that it was plowed but once, and that one 
decp plowing was deemed as good or better than 
two or three plowings. And here be it remem- 
bered. they turn under no clover—not because 
they do not esteem it a good manure—but be- 
cause stock 1s so valuable here, that they think 
they cannot afford it, other manures being cheap- 
er. But if one deep plowing is deemed better 
than more, when the ground is. bare, how much 
better still must it be when clover is turned under, 
and fur the reasons which | have often suggested, 
an! which I need not repeat here. Mr. M.’s farm 
has all been under-drained, the drains in the clay 

art of it being only twelve feet apart. And | 
one everywhere observed that lands which have 
been thoroughly under-drained, and upon which 
no stagnant water can stand, when plowed, are 
generally thrown into beds,the lands being so nar- 





row, as to form beds not more than six or eight 
feet apart. 

This farm attracts the more sttention from the 
fact, that it was regarded as very poor land when 
Mr. M. took possession of it ten years ago, it be- 
ing a part of the Tipler Heaths, which had been 
considered as scarcely worth cultivation, being 
very wet, stiff, hard land. It is now light, friable, 
and very productive. 

The improvement has all been made by drain- 
ing and manuring—the great dependence being 
stable manure, husbanded as above described, al- 
though resort, to some extent, has been had to 
artificial manures. Deep plowing, or ratiser sub- 
soil plowing, has also contributed to the auspicious 
result. Eighteen acres of the farm have this sea- 
son been spaded and mattocked up, to the depth 
of eighteen inches, which cou!d not have been 
done, if the laboring classes here, received half 
what they do in our country, their wages being 
only eight dollars a month, and find themselves. 
Yes, board and clothe theniselves and families at 
eight dollars per month, in a country where al} 
sorts of provisions are twice as high as in the U- 
nited States—think of that! 

I confess I have no patience when speaking 
upon this subject. It is the shame of England. 
that purely through the operation of her form of 
government, a comparatively small portion of her 
people are possessed of so much wealth, that they 
actually do not know what to do with it, while 
the great mass of her population are crawling a- 
bout at their feet in poverty and want—and it is 
equally the glory of our country, that intelligence, 
enterprise, comfort and enjoyment, pervade eve- 
ry class of society, and that no one is so low as 
not to be animated and nerved with the hope of 
rising to competence, and even to wealth; cr, if 
there be such instances, they are rare, and to be 
ascribed to some defect in the organism of the 
character, rather than to the operation of the gov- 
ernment. ‘ 

There is a great curiosity upon this farm; I was 
taken to what seemed a very extraordinary spring; 
there was a box two or three feet square, into 
which the water poured through a pipe six in- 
ches in diameter, the volume of water which rush- 
ed through, being of that size. ‘Taking a tumbler 
which was handed me, I drank feely of the wa- 
ter, and purer, sweeter, and colder water I scarce 
ever tasted. That stream | was then informed, 
was simply the outlet of a drain, which had been 
dug eight years before, through a swale, which 
extended back some fifty rods, the drain being 
eleven feet in depth at the upper end. The swale 
and the land on each side of it, for a considerable 
distance, became immediately dry, and for the 
whole eight years, that stream had been running, 
I was assured, without intermission, just as I saw 
it. 

In his barn, Mr. M. has a small steam engine, 
which threshes, cleans and grinds the grain, chops 
straw, pumps water, and turns the grindstone,and 
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in the winter, the steam, when no longer wanted, 
for any of these purposes, is conducted off under 
kettles so as to cook the food for his stock. 

This is high farming in England, or an epitome 
of it. Of course, there are things about it which 
our people cannot adopt. But it is an excellent 
pattern for them to have before their eyes. Noth- 
ing stands so much in the way of the prosperit 
of our farmers, as the parsimonious spirit whic 
most of them are in the habit of exercising tow- 
ards their land, as though the prificiple of keep- 
ing what they have got, and getting what they 
can, were the true one for their interest. Hence 
how grudgingly they make any returns to the 
soil for what they have received, as though all it 
received back at their hands, was so much loss to 
them. What ingratitude to mother earth! What 
vandalism! In her kindness she never withholds 
nutriment to the countless offspring which hang 
upon her breast, so long as she has it to give ;— 
but there are persons so unreasonable as to expect 
it, and to cry “give, give,” while they withhold 
from her the necessary food to enable her to do 
so. This is vandalism with a vengeance. 

But such persons are blind and cannot see.—— 
Here is perhaps a next door neighbor to them, 
who is in the habit of making moderate returns 
to the earth for what he receives, and see how 
she pours her treasures into his lap! But they 
do not understand it, although everything is plain 
before their eyes, and seem struck with a sort of 
fatuity which incapacitates them for any such ex- 
ercise of their faculties. One thing they know, 
namely, that their neighbor is prosperous, where- 
as they are eternally in the back ground, and 
eternally wondering why it is so, and cursing the 
stars which preside over, and shed their baleful 
influence upon their fate. Poor creatures! they 
are to be pitied surely! But 1 must close. 

Yours, &c,, 
W. Isnam. 


From the American Agriculturist. 


SALT, URINE, AND LIME. 


John Rudolph Glauber, whose name deserves 
to be written in letters of gold, among many 
other useful ‘experiments on various kinds of 
salts, relative to their fertilising properties, found, 
that no manure of the kind had such power in 
tillage, as sea salt calcined ina lime mixture.— 
His prescription is as follows: 

To every 400 pounds of air-slacked lime, add 
100 pounds of common salt, temper these to- 
gether with urine, to a stiff mortar, which, make 
into small oblong rolls; when sufficiently dried, 
make a layer of wood, (or coal,) then a layer of 
these rolls, and so on till the quantity is used up; 
which set fire to, and let the - whole burn out, 
taking care that no rain nor wet get to these rolls 
before burned. After calcination, reduce these 
rolls to a fine powder, and let it lie half a year,in 
a dry place, often turning the heap in order to 
expose it to the air. 








Applied to a soil of medium quality, at the 
rate of 500 or 600 pounds to an acre, this mix- 
ture is stated to form a most powerful manure 
for wheat, which may be sown with the seed.— 
Besides, it will destroy every insect and worm, 
and neutralise the poisonous acids in the soil. 





Plastering Corn.—I noticed in the July No. 
that Friend “A. P. Y.” rather complained of 
Wolverine because he did not specify the manner 
in which he plastered corn, I deemed it nonessen- 
tial, as I have used it both ways with good suc- 
cess. WoLvERINE. 





AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY—No. 10. 


Intense heat expels the carbonic acid from the 
carbonate of lime. Oxyd rapidly and largely 
absorbs water. It then becomes the hydrate of 
lime, as the result of slacking. The water ab- 
sorbed by this process becomes solid, more so 
than ice. 1t has the same solidity of the lime it- 
self, as itis a part of it in chemical combination. 
The water, in changing from a liquid to a solid 
gives up its latent heat, then becoming sensible 
heat, as is familiar to every child, from witnessing 
the slacking of lime while passing the streets.— 
The changing of latent to sensible heat, as mani- 
fested by the operation of slacking lime, familiar 
to every one, arises from a sort of fundamental 
principle in chemical science. This principle fur- 
nishes one of the most important items of knowl- 
edge in the whole range of science, or possible 
for any human being to possess—the expansive 
power of heat. It explains thousands upon thou- 
sands of interestng operations, constantly going 
on before our eyes, alike under divine and hu- 
man agency, both in nature and the arts. It can 
also be as readily learnt by the child of five years 
as by the man of fifty. 

he oxyd of calcium and the hydrate of lime 
both possess strong alkaline powers. All alka- 
lies have a strong tendency to combine with acids 
—producing neutral salts. Nitric acid (aquafor- 
tis) and caustic potash, each powerfully corrosive; 
combine with each other readily, rapidly, and in- 
timately, producing saltpetre, having little or no 
corrosive power. Muriatic acid and soda, also 
corrosive in a separate state, readily enter into a 
chemical combination, and produce common salt, 
an indispensable article upon every table. It is 
not uncommon to have life sacrificed to an igno- 
rance of the relative powers of acids and alkalines, 
not to mention stains and other injuries upon gar- 
ments and other articles, with the daily use by 
every housekeeper of the relations of these two 
important agents in domestic economy. 

As lime, an alkaline earth, is far more abun- 
dant than potash, soda or ammonia, the three 
principal alkalies, farmers, mechanics, and house- 
keepers, can use that for its alkaline powers to 
far greater advantage in many cases than either 
of the pure alkalines. As the alkaline power in 
this abundant element of our globe destroys or 
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neutralizes acids, both of natural and artificial 
roduction, farmers can use it for changing acids 
in numerous plants into salts, and probably pow- 
erful fertilizers, and housekeepers can use it for 
cleaning vessels, becoming acid by use in domes- 
tic economy, and in very numerous cases greatly 
to their own convenience, and not unlikely to the 
pleasing of their husbands. 
Expreriment.—Place a drop of some strong 
acid upon a piece of black broadcloth, and a red 
stain will be the result. Cover the stained cloth 
with some alkali and the color will be restored.— 
Dozens of similar experiments may follow. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


RECEIPTS. 


To make Black Oil.—One pint linseed oil, 2 
oz. Barbadoes tar, 2 oz. alcohol, 2 oz. spirits tur- 
pentine, 4 0z. oil fir, 1 oz, oil vitriol. Add the 
vitriol last—leave the bottle uncorked 3 hours.— 
The above oil I deem equal if not superior to G. 
W. Merchant’s Gargling Oil for wounds on hor- 
ses, for kicks, corks, saddle galls, scratches and all 
flesh wounds—for cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
rheumatism, &c., &c. The above is cheap, and 
ought to be in the hands of every family; the 
cost will not exceed fifty cents. 


Security against Poison.—Hundreds of lives 
might have been saved by the knowledge of this 
recipe. A large teaspoonful of mustard mixed 
in a tumbler of warm water, and swallowed as 
soon as possible, acts as an instantaneous emetic, 
sufficiently powerful to remove all that is lodged 
in the stomach. 


Dysentery and Bowel Complaint.—The Balti- 
more Patriot publishes the following receipt for 
these distressing complaints, and strongly recom- 
mends a trial of it: 

One pint of clean oats, to be browned the same 
as coffee, but not to be ground, putin a clean ves- 
sel, with two quarts of water, then simmered over 
the fire until reduced to one quart, when cold de- 
cant it off Dose for a grown person, a common 
sized tumbler, sweetened with loaf suyar, but no 
milk or cream. ‘Three tumblers in almost all 
cases will afford relief. 


Cement for household use.—Take new milk, 4 
pint,curdle with sharp vinegar ; separate the whey 
and mix with the curd, the whites of five eggs, 
beat well; add fine quick lime, and mix til) you 
have a ductile paste or putty. It will stop cracks, 

.and is fire and water proof. 
WotvErine. 





‘Mr. M. Atmore of Battle Creek, says, that he 
‘folds his flock, 50 sheep and 30 lambs, on his 
«summer fallow every night, regularly. He says 
‘it is practiced in England, and is a powerful 
means of improving light sandy soils. 

He takes four hurdles, made like single pan- 
nels of a. common board fence, except that morti- 





ces are made through the posts for the ends of 
the boards. Foot pieces 4 feet long are put on 
the bottom ends of the posts, and rollers on the 
ends of these, by which means they are moved 
about. T'he sheep are folded on a new spot every 
night, and Mr. A. says they soon acquire the 
habit of going into the fold, by enticing them in 
a few times with some salt; and in this way he 
sees his sheep twice a day, and if any are sick it 
is early known, and they are in a place to be 
conveniently attended to. C. B. 





Educational Departinent. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A CHAPTER ON SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Mr. Eprror—lI observe with pleasure, that a 
poi tion of the Farmer is very properly devoted to 
educational purposes; and as the condition of our 
schoolhouses calls as loudly for reform as anything 
else connected with the education of the rising 
generation, I propose giving you a few thoughts 
upon this subject. While a laudable zeal and 
anxiety is manifested, in selecting pleasant and 
healthy sites, whereon to build our dwelling hou- 
ses, and every convenience and comfort studied 
in erecting the same, a reckless disregard for all 
these things is shown in building our school hou- 
ses. I trust I shall not be considered censorious 
while I point out some of the defects in construc- 
ting school-houses, and suggest some alterations 
and improvements. First, let us glance at the 
actual condition of full seven-tenths of the school 
houses in the country. We usually find them lo- 
cated at the junction of roads, near some unheal- 
thy swamp or marsh,or on the summit of a bleak, 
barren hill. ‘The house is constructed upon the 
most economical and penurious principle, being 
too low between joints, the writing desks too high 
above the seats, the seats too high from the floor, 
frequently without a back, and where these ap- 
pendages do exist, they are so high as t) support 
the head, instead of the back. The stove is per- 
ched upon a. platform, elevated from 6 to 10 in- 
ches, thereby precluding the possibility of warm- 
ing the lower stratum of air; the windows are so 
constructed as not to be ventillated from above; 
the whole interior of the house presenting a din- 
gy, gloomy aspect, and to complete the picture, 
a load of green wood is dumped into the mud or 
snow, to add to the comfort of the luckless priso- — 
ners, who are immured in this apology of a school- 
house. 

This is no fancy sketch, but a faint speeimen of 
what the writer in common with others, has ex- 
perienced. What wonder that children have such 
an aversion to going to school! What wonder 
that they make so little progress in their studies 
while there! And when we reflect upon the in- 
fluence that early associations and impressions 
have upon the youthful mind, what wonder that 
we find so many looking upon the dark side of 
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things, and constantly ruminating upon treasons, 
stratagems, and dark designs! ‘The fact is, the 
school-house, should be a little palace, and the 
scenery about it alittle paradise ; everything about 
it should be attracting and inviting, presenting as 
many pleasing associations as possible, so as to re- 
fine the tastes, and exalt the sensibilities; the sites 
should be pleasant and healthy ones, the house 
should be at least 10 feet between joints, the win- 
dows placed as high as possible, and only the up- 
per sash movable. The seats and desks, adapted 
to the size of the scholars, every seat having a 
back, and a writing desk so low that the writer’s 
arm may hang in a natural position by his side. 
The stove should not be elevated more than from 
4 to 6 inches from the floor, and the wood should 
be dry and snugly corded up, or, what is better, 
packed away under shelter. The importance of 
properly ventillating and warming our school-hou- 
ses, is so intimately connected with the comfort 
and health of the scholar, that I cannot forbear 
suggesting to districts, the propriety of-consider- 
ing this matter at their next annual meetings— 
Where the windows are so constructed as to ven- 
tillate from above, the stops should be cuit out, so 
as to drop the window at jeast two inches, and 
there they should remain, except in severe storms. 
Those useless platforms under the stoves should 
be removed, and a hearth constructed, level with 
the floor; and if the legs of the stove be over 6 
inches long, they should be set into the hearth so 
as not to bring the bottonf of the stove over that 
distance from the plane of the floor. Were these 
simple arrangements made, we should not hear 
. scholars constantly complaining of cold feet (they 
never complain of cold heads) nor fainting sick- 
ness. ‘I'he writer had an opportunity while visit- 
ing the various schools in this town during the 
past winter, to observe the difference in the con- 
dition of these schouvls, where the houses were 
properly ventilated, and those that were not. 

In one school. house particularly, was this dif- 
ference'very marked. This school consisted of up- 
wards of 50 scholars, crowded together in a small 
unventillated room, about 24 by 26 feet, and 7 ft. 
from the floor to the ceiling. A drowsy, listless 
inactivity pervaded the whole school; the reading 
and recitations were scarcely audible, notwithstan- 
ding the teacher constantly urged his classes to 
“talk up.” When the writer made an effort to 
speak, he found it was with great difficulty to do 
so, and suspecting the reason, (the rarity of the 
air) yt ie to a window, lowered it about 4 in- 
ches, and let in the pure pabulum of life; the ef- 
fect was instantaneous; new life and animation 
seemed to be diffused through the school room, 
and there was no more occasion to urge the scliol- 
arsto “talk up.” “Go thou and do likewise.” 

A PEpAcoeue. 

Plymouth, Aug. 20th, 1851. 





A rich soil is always much warmer than a poor 
soil; the black vegetable matter, absorbing -and 
retaining the heat. 





Ladies’ Department. 


AZ Weare obliged to curtail the Ladies’ 
Department this month, for reasons which they 
will readily perceive.-—C.B. 











For the Michigan Farmer. 
TO YOUNG LADIES AND MISSES AT 
HOME, 


NUMBER FOUR, 


We live in the West, and have not the wealth 
that some of our Eastern neighbors possess. It 
would, therefore, be preposterous for as to think 
of employing cooks, porters and maids, etc’s., 
belonging to some of their establishments. We 
already ape their customs and habits beyond our 
means. {t does not become us to sit and fold 
our hands, or parade the streets, when, perhaps, 
there is not a morsel of wholesome food in the 
house, and no one to cook it. A well-bred lady 
will not leave her house thus. 

Those of us who cannot employ assistants, are 
expected to keep the house in order ourselves; 
and there is not adwelling, however poor and 
small, which may not be rendered cheerful by 
the labors and innumerable devices of our own 
sex. I am thinking ofan old adage, “it is never 
too late to reform.” If then, cleanliness and 
order are unfamiliar to any of us, and our moth- 
ers have allowed us to idle our time to no pur- 
pose, we can easily rid ourselves of the conse- 
quent lassitude, by setting a better example for 
the little misses to follow. Look now, and see 
how many windows need washing, and if there 
are any old hats or tattered garments stuffed in 
them, take them all away, and if you cannot af- 
ford new glass, — clean paper on the sash as 
a substitute, and you will find that you have 
made them appear much better. Keep your 
baskets and boxes clean also. Ifthe latter are 
soiled, it requires but little time to cover them a- 
new. See that the spoons and knives are bright- 
ened, and the candlesticks cleaned, and the brass 
work polished. 

Go to the sleeping rooms and see how many 
garments are scattered about the floor, whether 
there is a supply of water, soap, and towels, 
(they should never be wanting) any decent 
combs and brushes, and in each room a cushion 
of pins—whether there is pure air admitted, or 
any convenience lacking, which you can furnish 
by economy and industry. You, my dear Miss- 
es, can assist in these labors, and also do a great 
many other things besides what I have mention- 
ed, to make the rooms comfortable. Yes, I have 
just thought about “the books;” you can keep 
them arranged nicely, and if there are any bor- 
rowed ones, | would cover them, so that you may 
return them unsoiled. It is wrong to soil books. 
any time, and particularly those which belong to 
other people. And now try and think what else: 
you can do to help your mothers and sisters. 

ate R***, 
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Editorial Correspondence, 
NOTES FROM ENGLAND 


NUMBER XVII. 


WHEAT GROWING, STOCK RAISING, &c. 





Yeswion, Suffolk, July 12, ’51. 

Near this place, — contains thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants,) I have found a Mr. Laey, 
who has a farm of about three hundred acres, 
which he has brought up from a low to a high 
state of cultivation, and from whom I have de- 
rived much information. 

About the first thing which engaged my at- 
tention was his wheat hoe, an implement used to 
cut out the weeds between the rows of drilled 
wheat, and drawn by one horse. The rows are 
only eight inches apart, and the implement is 
wide enough to hoe, say a dozen rows at a time. 


Does it seem impossible that it should perform|? 


such an office, without interfering with the wheat? 
So it seemed to me, but Mr. L. says it works to 
perfection, and he regards it as one of the most 
useful implements he has. It is on this wise 
that the thing is made to work. The hoes are 
all connected with one another, and connected 
with one of the hoes, is a handle, which projects 
back, there being some intermediate fixings, and 
this handle ie held by the man who follows the 
implement, and who, keeping his eye on the hoe 
with which it is connected, guides it by means of 
the handle, so as‘to cut up the weeds within an 
inch of the plant without disturbing it, and the 
hoes being all connected, in guiding one right, he 
guides the whole. The implement has to be 
made, of course, to correspond with the drill. 
There has been considerable experiment in 
dibbling in England; that is, in planting wheat 
so as to stand in rows both ways, and a machine 
has recently been got up for the purpose, but it 
has not yet been sufficiently tested to prove its 
. capacity to perform. The dibbling, so far as it 
has been practiced, has been done by hand, one 
: man going along to punch the holes, and another, 
-or what is more likely, a woman, following to 
drop the seed; an operation which can only be 
done in a country where the laborers are starved. 
Mr. L. said the yield was considerably more, but 
he ascribed it to the fact, that the two persons 
who punched the holes and dropped the seed, 
trod the surface of the ground solid. If this be 
80 a lesson may be drawn from it in favor of put- 
ting a heavy roller upon our wheat fields. But 
no roller, however heavy, can lay the surface as 
solid as the treading of two persons as above. 
asked him what advantage he supposed the 





drill system possessed over the old method of 
sowing broadcast. He said it had been so long 
since broadcast s»wing had been practised in the 
region where he lived, that he could hardly tel, 
but it was generally understood that drilling was 
far the most advantageous. 

I asked him how many times he plowed for 
wheat, to which he replied, “but once.” I told 
him that most of our farmers had been in the 
habit of thinking, that they could not raise a 
wheat crop without plowing two or three times. 
He laughed and said they used to do so here 
before the era of improvement commenced, and 
there were some dark corners in England where 
they had not got out of it yet The summer- fal- 
lowing system was formerly in vogue throughout 
England, and it was stillin vogue, as well as 
broadcast sowing, in those parts of England 
where they were fifty years behind the rest of the 
country in improvement. 

1 asked him how deep he plowed. He said 
the portion of his farm which had a yellow sand 
for a subsoil, he did not ordinarily plow more 
than seven or eight inches, but once in four 

ears, wént about two inches deeper, as in that 
Linagth of time, there would form a sort of hard 
an flooring, right under where the plow was in 
the habit of passing, and his crops were much 
more likely to be affected with drouth in conse- 
quence. He, therefore, let his plow in about an 
ich below this crust, once in four years. The 
only way in which thé hard pan, thus formed, 
could operate to aggravate the effect of drouth, 
would be to prevent the water ascending from 
below, by capilliary attraction. His clay and 
loam lands, after being drained, he subsoils to 
very great advantage. 

We often hear it said in America that Eng- 
lish Agriculture has been renovated by the in- 
troduction of root crops. But this conveys no 
adequate idea of the matter. The rootcrops are 
excellent to enter into a system of rotation, from 
the fact that they draw but og | upon some of 
the elements which enter most largely into the 
composition of the grain crops, so that the land 
almost has the advantage of rest, to allow an ac- 
cumulation of those elements by continued de- 
composition, which enter most fully into the or- 
ganization of "ac pe the same time that it is 
not left naked. The tops, too, of most roots, 
draw very largely upon the elements of the at- 
mosphere. 

Thus much is to be set down to the credit of 
root crops directly. But indirectly, they have 
done quite as much for English agriculture, in 
connection with other things, viz: by enabling 
the farmers to keep more stock, and thus increase 
the amount of their manures. In this manner 
Mr. L. has more than doubled the product of his 
land in ten years. In fattening his stock, he gives 
oil-cake with roots, which makes the richest of 
all barnyard manures. He feeds about thirty 
tons of oil-cake annually, which costs about thirty 
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five dollars per ton, and the additional weight of 
mutton and beef which the oil cake makes, he 
said, fully paid for it; so that he thereby obtains 
a large stock of the richest kind of manure with- 
out any outlay, and simply’by good management. 
The Mangel Wurtzel is the only root he uses for 
fattening. No other, he thinks, is to be compar- 
ed to it. 

If the system of clovering, recommended in 
the Farmer, and successfully practised by some 
of the best farmers in Michigan, is carried out 
by our farmers generally, they will be necesita. 
ted to enter somewhat largely upon stock-raising, 
and thus, in addition to the benefit derived to 
their land from the clover turned under, they will 
be enabled to enrich it with the immense quanti- 
ties of manure which will, in consequence, accu- 
mulate upon their hands, nor should this, by any 
means be a secondary consideration. Let Mr. 
Mechi’s method of preserving manure, mention- 
ed in my last, be adopted, and all the manure 
which could be made under such asystem, (the 
clovering system, ) be sacredly preserved and ap- 
plied, and Michigan may soon set an example of 
progress, to which the older States of the Union 
may look with admiration. 

And, by the way, I have no doubt that our 
farmers would find it greatly to their advantage 
to turn their attention, to some extent, to the 
cultivation of roots. A few acres in roots would 
be an excellent collateral help in the raising and 
fattening of stock, and instead of buying oil cake, 
they may feed their Indian meal with their 
Mangel Wurtzel. 

Our farmers seem to have left a very import- 
ant element out of their calculations, when they 
have set themselves down to count up the loss 
and gain of keeping stock. [hey have kept their 
eye solely on the market price of keef and pork, 
butter and cheese, and have left the immense ad- 
vantages they would realize to their farms, the 
actual value they would thus add to theirjland, 
entirely out of their reckoning. Strange indeed 
is it, that a consideration which should have a 
prominent place in their calculations, should thus 
be left out altogether. Passing strange. 

After my interview with Mr. Lacy,I directed 
my steps tothe great Agricultural Implement 
shop ofthe Messrs. Ransoms, one of the greatest 
in England. It covers some acres of ground, 
but is not altogether devoted to the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, although that seems 
to be the prevailing department. 

Upon entering the long and spacious apart- 
ment where the implements are kept, I was 
struck alike with the vastness of the collection, 
and the perfection of their make. They have a 
horse hoe, which I should think better than 
either the cultivator or shovel plow, in weedin 
corn, potatoes, &c. It is'very simple, and I wi 
give a description of it hereafter. [ noticed a 


sub-soil plow, which I should think would go two 
feet deep, the bottom part consisting simply of a 





round bar of iron, say two and a half inches in 
diameter, terminating at the point, in two wings 
perhaps nine or ten inches from tip to tip, raised, 
of course behind, so as to lift and break the earth 
under which they pass. ‘They have a very great 
variety of plows. One improvement struck me 
as being a desirable one, particularly for smooth 
lands, viz: a pair of wheels attached to the for- 
ward end of the beam, the one larger than the 
other—the larger one to go in the furrow, and the 
smaller one on land—the effect being to keep the 
plow in its place almost without any holding, I 
noticed also a magnificent wrought iron plow, 
and was told that it was supplanting the wooden 
ones, being much more highly esteemed on ac- 
count of its lying to its work more closely, and 
moving steadier. They told me the draft was 
not more than that of a wooden one, although it 
is much heavier. The cost is about fifteen per- 
cent more. 


There was a threshing machine some eighteen 
feet high, I should think, the place where the 
sheaves were put in being near the top. It was 
was to be sent to Poland. 


They were also at work upon a machine which 
was destined for the mines of Russia, In addi- 
tion to agricultural implements, they manufacture 
steam engines, —_ presses, dc. d&c., besides 
pins and plugs for rail-road fastenings,in immense 
quantities. For the pins (wooden ones, about 
five inches long) they get £4 10s. about twenty 
two dollars a cask, (about a barrel and a half.) 
But every single one of these pins, in the process 
of being made, passes through about twenty hands 
and when about half done they pass through a 
press which lessens their dimensions, by the pres- 
sure about one-fourth, so that when wet, after be- 
ing in their places, they will swell just to their orig- 
nal dimensions; and the same with the plugs 
which are used in fastening in the railr. 


I will just add here, that I visited, not long 
since, the farm of Mr. Moore, at Enfield, fifteen 
miles North East of London, and that Mr. M.’s 
mode of farming corresponds very much with 
that of Mr. Lacy. I saw there, I think, the 
best twenty acres of wheat I ever saw anywhere. 
It was as high as my head,stood thick and the heads 
were long. If nothing befalls it I should not be sur- 
prised if it should average sixty bushels to the 
acre. The land was poor, but has been brought 
up by draining and manuring, mostly with stable 
manure. The wheat in the general throughout 
Great Britain, is said to be much more promising 
than usual. 


At Enfield I was shown an old brick house, 
which was one of Queen Elizabeth’s palaces, and 
a cedar tree by it whieh she planted; I was so 
stupid that I did not go near them. 


Truly yours, 
Warren Isnam. 
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NUMBER XVIII. 


HEDGES, 
Norwicu, Norfolk, July 14, 1851. 

The readers of the Frrmer will doubtless ex- 
pect me to say something about Hedges, and in 
view of the somewhat contradictory views which 
have been given by correspondents on the sub- 
ject, [ have taken some pains to collect reliable 
information. In the communications which have 
appeared in the Farmer, some facts, of a valua- 
ble character, have been presented on both sides, 
but neither has presented so full a view of the 
matter as to enable one to come to an intelligent 
decision, as to whether hedges would make a 
profitable kind of fence for the farmers of Michi- 

an. 

They appear to make hedges here from almost 
every thing; there is scarcely a tree of the forest 
which has not been tested for the purpose. Those 
which have fallen under my observation are of 
the whitethorn, blackthorn, privet, holley, box, 
sloe, elm, beach, and maple. The three last, 
however, cannot be used where they are exposed 
to be browsed by cattle. But I have seen beau- 
tiful hedges from them where they are not thus 
exposed. They are more inclined, also, to send 
out their roots to a distance near the surface, 
particularly the elm, which is prevented by dig- 
ging atrench along on each side, the trenches 
being dug before the hedge is planted, and the 
dirt thrown in, so as to form a ridge between 
them, to serve as a bed for the young plants. 

The sloe is said to be a wild plum; the leaf of 
the holley resembles that of the oak slightly 
curled, and is armed with prickles. The privet 
is a slender plant, and a hedge of it resembles 
somewhat intertwined vines; of course it does 
not stand very strong, but it forms a beautiful 
hedge. I think I saw it growing in the nursery 
of B. Hodge, Esq., Buffalo. 

But the whitethorn is supplanting most other 
kinds, as combining both hardiness and beauty, 
in a higher degree than any thing else which has 
been tried. But I am informed that it has been 
tried and found wanting in hardiness in the 
United States. 

There is a kind of thorn, however, the three 
thorned Acacia, sometimes called the white bark- 
ed thorn, which is said to be much hardier stil], 
and which, it is thought, would be hardy enough 
for the United’ States. The Portugal laurel is 
said to be equally hardy. 

The whitethorn is six or seven years in form- 
ing itself into a full grown hedge, and most of 
the kinds used are equally long, except the privet, 
which is not more than four years, but it is so 
wanting in hardiness that hard winters often kill 
it here. 

Until the neg gets up so as to form a fence, 
it is necessary of course to protect it with some- 
thing which will serve for a fence in the mean- 
time. For this purpose, hedges which have 
been left unpruned, and suffered to grow at ran- 





dom, for a few years, are drawn upon, their limbs 
being cut into sections, and stuck in the ground 
along on each side of the young hedge, which is 
commonly planted on a sharp ridge, say two feet 
high, the ridge and the dry thorn thus inserted 
affording ample protection. Sometimes, the 
hedge is planted on the bad ground, and indeed 
it is often the case. 

Sometimes old hedges are left to grow up for 
the purpose of furnishing material for protect- 
ing young ones; and sometimes they grow up by 
sheer neylect, azd present a most unsightly ap- 
pearance. Such must have been the case with 
the hedges upon Bishop Hobart’s place, mention- 
ed by acorrespondent. I can readily conceive 
that those hedges may have become a perfect nui- 
sance upon the place. But this is no argument 
against hedges, any further than it gives one a 
peep at the never ending care to be bestowed 
upon them. These overgrown, hideous looking 
hedges, however, may readily be cut down with 
a hook, and young shoots will come right up and 
form a new hedge. The hedge does not neces- 
sarily occupy more than about a yard of ground 
in breadth. 


The pruning has to be commenced when the 
plant is about a foot and a half high, which will 
not be until the second year. To keep the hedge 
in order, this operation must be performed twice 
a year, and some say three times, leaving the 
plant about acouple of inches higher at each 
pruning than it was at the last, until it gets to 
the desired height, where it is to be kept. And 
here, | apprehend, J shall upset the calculations 
of some persons in 1egard to hedges. 1 have no 
doubt there are multitudes in our country who 
think if they could once get a hedge trained up 
to the required height, in perfect order, all their 
troubles would be ended as to fencing. But 
such is far from being the case. Their hedges 
must be pruned all over, from bottom to top, 
two or three times a year, as well after they get 
to the desired height, as before, always, year af- 
ter year, as long as they can expect to enjoy their 
benefits, for if the pruning be neglected, the 
bottoms will run out, and the tops will run up 
and sprangle out most uncouthly. The pruning 
is done with shears, and a man can go over say 
from thirty to forty rods a day. 

Another mistake which some doubtless enter- 
tain, is, that there is no end to the duration of a 
hedge, and that in building hedges, they are 
erecting a memorial which is to stand through 
many generations,and perhaps to be found stand. 
ing, when proclamation shall be made that *‘Time 
shall be no more.” But admitting that you have 
the hardiest and the best variety of hedge that 
can be procured in the wide world, and that you 
continue to bestow all necessary care upon it— 
even in that case, and under the most favorable 
circumstances, it will not last more than forty or 
fifty years. 


In regard to the comparative advantages or 
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disadvantages of this mode of fencing to our farm- 
ers, they can, with these data before them, form 
their own estimates. In counting the cost, they 
will take into the calculation that at least two 
prunings a year will be necessary, after they get 
their fence made. To keep the hedges in order 
upon an eighty acre farm, divided into ten acre 
lots, would require a permanent annual outlay of 
from thirty to forty days’ work, and that, after 
having gone through the six or seven years’ trou- 
ble of rearing the hedge, and protecting it with 
another fence. Qn the other hand, if they get 
the right sort of material for a hedge, they have 
a very beautiful, impervious and permanent 
fence, that is, as permanent, probably, as any 
thing which can be used as a fence. 

But whatever opinion may prevail as to the 
economy of this mode of fencing, as a resort for 
our farmers, to supply the lack of other mate- 
rials, in general, | have no hesitation in enjoining 
it upon them, so far to adopt it as to ornament 
their grounds with it in the vicinity of their 
dwellings. While I should fear, that if the at- 
tempt were made to fence entire farms with it, or 
any considerable portion of them, the necessary 
care would not, in most cases, be bestowed, & that 
instead of being an ornament, it would become 
a hideous deformity, I should have a good degree 
of confidence, that most of the farmers of Mich- 
igan, would have pride enough to keep in order a 
few hundred yards about their dwellings. Noth- 
ing could add more to the rural beauty of the 
family abode. 

I have seen the door yard and garden fences 
pruned into a variety of shapes. Sometimes they 
terminata at the top in an oval form, and some- 
times they come to an apex, almost like the roof 
of a house, and sometimes the top is a flat surface, 
one two, and even three feet across. When they 
are three feet across, the hedge is nearly a perfect 
syuare block of verdure. When kept in order, 
the sides, from the ground to the apex, if the top 
be oval or sharp, present one continued, smooth, 
even, uninterrupted matting of small green leaves, 
and nothing else, and the same with the square 
ones on the sides und top. I am sure if our far- 
mers could see them, they would fall in love with 
them, so far at least, as to be induced to add this 
enchantment to their domestic abodes. 


But the master-piece of beauty, in the hedge 
line, is the litle box-hedge, as seen in what are 
called edgings, which are nothing more nor less 
than little hedges, about two inches or two and a 
half high, formed from the box tree, and running 
along the edges of gravel walks. I have seen 
them in the shape Of a perfect square, like those 
described above, only of miniature form, (about 
the size of a piece of scantling 24 or 3 inches 
square) and their appearance is very beautiful, as 
they wind about with the gravel walk. 

But I do not expect our farmers generally will 
think this little affair worthy of their attention, 
and yet nothing would delight me more than to 


see those of them who are able, condescending, 
even to such little maiters. There are extremes 
on both hands, equally to be avoided. There is 
such a thing, on the one hand, as a savage disre- 
gard of the elegancies, and even the decencies of 
life, and on the other, an extravagant indulgence 
in superfluities, which is equally to be deprecated. 

But in this department there can scarcely be such 
a thing as extravagance, for the time devoted to 
the verdant beauties described above and such 
like, is just so much time redeemed from absolute 
waste, for no more time is required for the pur- 
| pose than the odd spells which are usually thrown 

away. 

’ A decent regard to such things, shows at least, 
a sensibility alive to the beauties of nature, and a 
heart which admits the play of such emotions, 
cannot be very hard, uncivil, and unkind. It 
must be the abode of social affections, and of gen- . 
erous and noble sympathies. Look abroad with- 
in the scope of your acquaintance, and see if it be 
not so. 

Norwich, (the place where I now am) is a city 
of seventy thousand inhabitants, and is 112 miles 
North-east from London, being the shiretown of 
Norfolk. ‘This county and Suffulk extend farther 
east than any other part of England, and these 
counties are said to have been in advance of most 
others in the kingdom, in originating and carry- 
ing forward the system of agricultural improve- 
ment. Ihave seen many superb farms here, but 
my continued ill-health has prevented my going 
about as much as I have designed. 

In coming here, my attention was arrested by 
the immense number of wind mills. Seldom was 
I out of sight of one or more, generally in mo- 
tion—similar to the old wind mills on the Detroit 
river. I am surprised that they du not substitute 
steam as we have. 


The general appearance of the country is quite 
rural. In addition to the hedges there are a great 
many shade trees, running along in them, and al- 
so along on each side of the water courses, ap- 
pearing as though they had been planted. These 
with the waving wheat-fields, barley-fields, oat- 
fields, pasture-fields and meadow-fields, each pre- 
senting different shades of living green, alternated 
occasionally with the reddish or darkish colored 
fresh turned soil, and all spread over a variegated 
surface, present to the eye a sight luxurious to 
behold. 

There is one thing wanting, however, t» fill up 
the outline, and give the finishing touch to an 
English landscape. I refer to those forests of 
Indian corn, which, in American soils, under the 
genial warmth of an American summer, are 
thrown up, almost as by enchantment, presenting 
a stateliness and a richness of verdure, which en- 
title this crop to pre-eminence over all others.— 
Nor does England feel the want of this crop only 
as a desideratum in her landscapes. She has no 
substitute which can adequately supply its place, 
as a dependence for stock. 
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I will merely add, that this, and all other cities 
in England wear an antiquated appearance, and 
do not begin to compare with American cities, as 
might be expected, in freshness and beauty—hou- 
ses old, smoky, and low, add streets narrow.— 
There are some important exceptions. 

Respectfully yours. 
W. Isnam. 





NUMBER XIX. 


VISIT TO WALTHAM—MR. S'NELLING’S FARM 
IMPORTANT EXPERIMENT. 


Lonpoy, July 18th, 1851. 


. Lhave, in another communication, exhibited 
Waltham in rather a disparaging light. Certain- 
ly, it was giving rather a dark shade to the pic- 
ture to represent her with more than half her 
population in the poor house at one time, a cir- 
cumstance which would seem to give, and actu- 
ally does give, a leading characteristic to the 
place. 

At the same time, Waltham, be it known, is a 
delightful agricultural parish, and exhibits no or- 
dinary degree of rural beauty. Of the many 
fine farms that came under my observation in 
this parish, I shalkselect that of Mr. Snelling, as 
the one best calculated to afford useful instruc- 
tion to the farmers of Michigan. 

I found Mr. S. an open-hearted, whole-souled, 
intelligent English farmer, of the first class. Of 
his farming capacities I had had an inkling, as I 
came along the road, before arriving at his house, 
where a large number of men were employed in 
digging and carting clay from a pit, to be trans- 
ferred to his light soils, four thousand tons hav- 
ing been taken out. 

In the first place, he took me to a portion of 
his farm, which he called “the Moor,’ which 
term is but another name for a marsh, just such 
as we have in Michigan. But what did1 see 
here ? Immense meadows of wild grass spread- 
ing themselves out, as far as the eye could reach? 
No such thing—but instead was seen, on every 
hand, the luxuriant wheat-field, waving in grace- 
ful undulation to the breeze, and extending far 
away over the level acres. But how is this— 
what is this which my eyes behold? Surely, it 
is a reality. 

I have ever regarded the marshes of Michigan, 
as incapable of growing wheat—as being defi 
cient in elements, which are necessary to give 
strength to the straw, and fullness to the berry, 
and so it is in fact, as every one will find who 
chooses to try the experiment. I know very 
well, that these deficiencies could:be supplied, but 
I did not know, that they could be supplied at a 
cost, which would be justified by the result. But 
from the successful results here witnessed, I am 
inclined to the opinion, that should any of our 
farmers, who have extensive marshes, be short of 
wheat lands, they can very readily convert them 
into such. Means of course will be required to 





accomplish the object, but what of all that, so 
long as you get a profitable return? Are not 
means necessary to possess yourself of a farm in 
the first instance? Are not means necessary {o 
carry it on in the ordinary manner? In expend- 
ing means, if you get as good or better returns by 
a little extraordinary outlay, in any given case, 
should you hesitate, because it is extraordinary, 
and a little out of the common routine—especial- 
ly, when by so doing, you are removing causes 
of disease, as well as esa deformity, an: 
adding healthfulness and beauty, as well as value 
to your premises. 

tis getting to be pretty well understood by 
many already, that draining, and cultivating our 
marshes in almost any sort of crop except wheat, 
is a profitable business for our farmers. And, be 
it remembered, that the additional outlay have 
shown to be effectual in making them capable of 
growing wheat, will also greatly add to their ca- 
pacity to produce other crops. 

The first step in the process, was to drain off 
the water. For this purpose, large open ditches, 
say three feet and a half deep, were dug along 
the lowest parts of the moor, and into these un- 
der drains thirty-six fet apart, empticd them- 
selves, thus producing a never-failing, running 
stream, along which, on either side, are planted 
shade trees. 

The next step was to take off the surface and 
burn it. This was done by hand, cutting and 
peeling off the peaty turf which covered the sur- 
face. This, however, can be done much more 
expeditiously and economically, by means of an 
implement, which has been invented ‘or the pur- 

ose, and has been successfully operated in Mich- 
igan, paring off some four feet wide of turf at a 
time, which, when dried, is burned. Two evils 
are thus remedied: the troublesome peat sod is 
removed at once out of the way, and at the same 
lime, the alkali contained in the ashes, serves to 
neutralize the acids which abound in all such 
soils, and are poisonous to crops. Draining car- 
ries them off in some degree, and the alkali thus 
obtained neutralizes what remain. 

In the next place it was necessary to add the 
deficient elements, the redundant ones having 
thus been removed. To furnish the necessar 
material for the berry, he applied a small quanti- 
ty of guano, in the composition of which phos. 
phate of lime predominates, which phosphate 
forms the staple mineral element of the wheat 
kernel. Asan inexhaustible bed of this phos- 

hate has lately been discovered in the State of 

ew York, it is to be hoped that it will forthwith 
be made available to our farmers, at a reasonable 
rate, so that they may not be terrified at the idea 
of having to double (‘ape Horn to obtain the nec- 
essary manure to grow their crops. I did not 
ascertain the precise amount of guano employed, 
but he said “a small quantity.” 

Again, it was necessary that the straw should 
have the necessary strength to enable it to stand 
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upright, under the burden of a well filled head, 
as well as that of its own weight. And in sup- 
plying this defect, another was supplied at the 
same time, viz. giving adhesiveness and tenacity 
to the loose and porous soil, so as to enable the 
roots to take a firm hold. Both of these defects 
were supplied by the apreetien of clay, into the 
composition of which silica or sand enters largely, 
which, in combination with potash, as I have sta- 
ted elsewhere, forms the glaze upon the wheat 
straw, and enters also into its internal texture, 
stiffening it, and enabling it to maintain an up- 
right position. But one would suppose, that an 
enormous quantity of clay would be required for 
his two-fold purpose. And how much—do you 
think? All that he put upon it, was twenty-five 
loads to the acre—not more than is requird to 
manure an acre from the barnyard. 

In passing along the road which led across the 
moor, on each side of which was an open ditch, 
there was a wheat field upon the right, and anoth- 
er upon the left. The wheat upon the left was as 
high as my head, stood thick, and the heads were 
long. That upon the right was only what might 
be called “a pretty good crop,’’ but was no more 
than ordinary. The portion on which stood the 
stout wheat upon the left, was treated with 
guano and clay, as above stated, but the portion 
upon the right, on which stood the “ pretty good 
wheat,” was treated with the guano without the 
clay, there not having been time to apply the 
clay. 

Pitiba him if the berry would beas plump 
and as good as upon the ordinary uplands, to 
which he replied, that there might be aslight dif- 
ference, but not enough to affect the yield or 
quality. 

Five years ago, this moor was regarded as 
worthless, and Mr. S. fairly made himself a 
laughing-stock to his unbelieving neighbors, when 
he set himself to the task of improving it, espe- 
cially when he undertook to make it capable of 
producing wheat. So that,so far as this last 
feature of the improvement is concerned, this 
seems to be a new thing even in English agricul- 
ture. 

The soil is peaty, loose and porous, and has, 
as has the underlying muck of all our marshes, 
a small proportion of silica, or sand in its compo- 
sition. ‘The grass upon this moor, in a state of 
nature is also precisely similar to the wild grass 
upon our marshes. Upon a portion of the im- 
provement, I observed a heavy burden of rye 
grass, which was falling before the scythe of the 
sturdy laborer. 

I observed to Mr. S. that I supposed that all 
the benefit of such improvements, so far as the 
increased value thereby added to the land, was 
concerned, accraed to the proprietor of the land, 
“the lord of the manor,” to which he repiied that, 
it did. Thushas this tenant farmer (and such 


are nearly all the farmers of England) by the 
improvement of a hundred acres of this moor 





added a value of twenty thousand dollars to the 
estate of his landlord, and and all the inducement 
he had to make the outlay, was the profit he 
might realize from the crops, at a time too when 
wheat is no higher, here or very little than in 
America, the market price the last year being 3 
shillings 8 pence sterling to four shillings, or 
from 7 to 8 shillings, our currency. Hence lit- 
tle wheat, or four has been exported recently 
from the United States to this country, altho’ the 
repeal of the corn laws has operated largely in 
opening a market for other kinds of produce. 

But to return, is it not surprising, that such 
improvements, should be made, when the main 
advantages of them accrue to the benefit of an- 
other? Is it not marvellous, that such a spirit can 
exist in a man upon a farm, not a foot of which 
he can call his own ? How incomparably great- 
er,in this point of view, are the inducements 
which present themselves to our Michigan far- 
mers to improve this kind of land, all the advan- 
tages of it being secured to themselves alone. 

It is very true, as I remarked, that means are 
necessary for this purpose, and those of our far- 
mers who are involved in debt, would hardly be 
justified in embarking in very extensive improve- 
ments of this kind, until they are better able.— 
But we have a great jee farmers, who have an 
abundance of means, and who could not expend 
them to better advantage. 

Mr. S, pays, in common with others in the 
vicinity, a pound and ahalf rent per acre. This 
they regard a reasonable rent, but they complain 
loudly of the present system of rating their tithes, 
which is by commutation, that is, they pay a fix- 
ed sum annually, instead of paying one tenth of 
every thing. ‘The amount to be paid, was fixed 
by law, the year before the corn laws were re- 
pealed, and graduated according to the high price 
of grain at that time, or rather, the average: price 
of theseven preceding years. But the repeal of 
the corn laws the very next year, brought down 
the price of grain one-half, which altered the case 
very essentially, but they are still bound by the 
commutation law, to pay as much as when grain 
was double the price, which they think a hard 
case, 

It is true, as I stated, that one-tenth of the 
land belongs to the church in fee simple, and it 
is also true, as I supposed, that the cost of pro- 
duction comes out of the farmer, but it is proper 
that the whole truth should be told, and even ne- 
cessary to a full understanding of the subject, 
and I will therefore state another fact which is 
not generally known, viz. that the parish parson 
is obligated to pay one-fifth of the tithes he re- 
ceives, for the support of the poor in the parish. 

The farmers generally do not complain so much 
of the necessity imposed upon them to pay tithes, 
as they do of what they consider incidental, un- 
just exactions, which have been sanctioned by im- 
memorial usage. For instance, before the com- 
mutation law, of which they complain so bitterly, 
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was passed, they were obliged to pay a tenth of the 
produce of the land, and then after devoting a 

ortion of the remaining nine-tenths to the rear- 
ing aud fattening of pigs, poultry, the production 
of milk, &c., &c., they were obliged to pay a tithe 
of all this, which to some extent, was paying their 
tithes over the second time, and the commutation 
act was based upon this usage. 

But to return again, after leaving the moor, 
Mr. 8. conducted me over the rest of his farm, 
which equally exhibited the marks of his enter- 
prising and skilful management. He has two 
fields of beans, embracing some sixteen acres, 
which he thought would average forty or fifty bu. 
tothe acre. ‘They are akind of bean much cul- 
tivated in England, but I have never seen them 
in the United States. They grow two fect to 
two and a half high, without branches, and are 
generally pretty well strung with pods from top 
to bottom. There are two kinds, those in one of 
his fields being for his stock, and those in the 
other, which did not grow quite so. high, but bore 
a larger bean, were for family use. He seemed 
to regard them as a very profitable crop. 

Mr. S. is one among many striking instances, 
showing that all that is wanting in those farmers 
that have sunk down into supineness, because 
they cannot get as much as they used to for grain, 
is enterprise and skill in the conduct of their 
farms, to ensure them a good return, a far better 
security for their permanent prosperity than pro- 
tection. The truth is, that they have, in times 
past, been quite too much in the habit of trying to 
play the gentleman, that is, the class to which | 
allude, and to retrench and economise, is a new 
idea to them. I received some valuable horticul- 
tural information, from Mr. S. which I shall 
communicate hereafter. One thing] must say, 
that I have never yet seen a decent farm gate in 
England. Respectfully, 

Warren Isnam. 





NUMBER XX. 


YOUNG AND OLD ENGLAND—VISIT TO WAL- 
THAM—THE LABORING POOR. 


Lonpon, July 19th, 1851. 


Waltham is a parish of twelve hundred inhabi- 
tants, in the County of Suffolk, consisting of far- 
mers and their dependant laborers—the latter 
constituting the great mass of the population, and 
thitherwards I had directed my steps, for the pur- 
pose of visiting one or two farms, of some note, 
of which J shall give an account in another place. 

Falling in with a venerable old farmer hy the 
name of Reed, and learning from him some start- 
ling facts in regard to the pauperized condition 
of the laborers, as witnessed in the parish poor- 
house the last winter, my curiosity was awaken- 
ed to know more about the poor-house business, 
andI accordingly determined to hunt out the 
place, and seek an interview with the Superin- 
tendent, and learn from his own lips, whether 
these things were so. Upon arriving at the house 





I was welcomed by the Superintendent, whom I 
found to be an intelligent Scotchman, and who, 
upon being informed of the object of my visit, en- 
tered into free conversation upon the subject. 

He said that there were about a hundred and 
twenty able-bodied men, in perfect health, who 
were numbered among the inmates of the parish 
poor-house the last winter, (and of these, from 
20 to 30 were hale and hearty young men) in 
addition to the large number whom age and in- 
firmity had compelled to take up their abode 
there. And all these, be it remembered, with 
their families, were found in the poor-house at 
one time, out of a population of twelve hundred, 
making at least one-half the population of the 
parish, while there were many who did not go 
there, that were in a suffering condition. 

It is proper to remark, however, that this is per- 
haps a more marked case than is usually found. 
I discovered, that many of the farmers, either 
from spite at Corn Law repeal, or from a mista- 
ken apprehension, that they could not now so 
well afford it, had not employed their usual com- 
plement of men in carrying on improvements, 
and as a consequence, those who are thrown out 
of employment, must either starve, or go to the 
poor-house. 1 must add, that those farmers who 
have deported themselves thus, under the opera- 
tion of Corn Law repeal, are not of the first 
cla:s, as the case of their more prosperous neigh- 
bors, who have pursued a different course, abun- 
dantly shows, and of some of these'I shall speak 
elsewhere. ' 


I thought it right to mention the above circum- 
stance, as it has undoubtedly had some influence 
in increasing the number of paupers in the par 
ish. But aside from the operation of this cause, 
the case is bad cnough in all conscience. As to 
the fact of large numbers of able-bodied and 
healthy men being found in the poor-houses 
throughout England, the Superintendent assured 
me, that it is common enough every where. 

I asked him if these people appeared willing 
and desirous to go to the poor-house, so that they 
might get a comfortable support without the ne- 
cessity of laboring. He said no, that they were 
very reluctant to go, and only consented to it as 
a matter of absolute necessity. But after they 
had once been there, and found how comfortably 
they could live without labor, all their sensitive - 
ness was gone, aad they were ready to avail 
themselves of any pretext to get back again. It 
is surprising, almost, that the poor creatures 
should have any sensibility upon the subject, even 
at first. Why should they ? Trampled down by the 
hoof of power, and regarded as of no account ei- 
ther politically, socially, or in any other way, ex- 
cept to serve, and thereby promote the interests 
of their superiors—why should they not be wil- 
ling to retire from the hard, the inglorious, and 
thankless service. to be provided for in a com- 
fortable abode, at the expense of those for whom 
they have toiled? Certainly, by taking such a 
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step, they do not descend—that they cannot do, 

All my impressions in regard to the extreme 
ignorance of these people, (of which [ have alrea- 
dy given some specimens): were more than con- 
firmed by the Superintendent. And _ coupled 
with their ignorance I had remarked another trait, 
of equal prominence, upon which he descanted 
at some length. | refer to the total absence of 
every thing like talent, or even natural shrewd- 
ness, of total stupidity and dulness which is ama- 
zing in beings, which belong to human kind— 
and that they actually do belong to the race, there 
can be no-“doubt, from the general external like- 
ness which they bear to mankind. I have tried, 
in scores of instances, to get them into conversa- 
tion, and generally they will answer in monosyl- 
ables, wich a stupid stare, and if they venture fur- 
ther, it is only to make themselves ridiculous—if 
such aterm may be used when pity alone should 
have place. ‘The Superintendent related to me 
many instances of their stupidity and ignorance, 
which were in harmony with those which had 
fallen under my own observation. On one occa- 
sion, being in company with about a’ dozen of 
them, in the year 1844, he said to them, can any 
of you tell me the exact time when you were 
born? Not one of them knew any thing about 
it as they freely confessed. He then, addressing 
himself to one of them, said, “‘I think you, sir, 
was born about the year 1840.” Well, he re- 
plied, I rather think that was just about the time. 
And, altho, that would only make him four years 
old, there was not one of the dozen men _ that 
suspected him to be hoaxing ther. 

I had supposed that | had seen human nature, 
as modified by varying circumstances, in all its 
aspects before. I! had seen it in our Southern 
States, in circumsfances as unfavorable, to men- 
tal developement, one would suppose, as could 
well be imagined. But our slaves in the South- 
ern States are beyond comparison, more intelli- 
gent and talented, than the agricultural laborers 
of this kingdom; you can scarvely put a question 
to any slave which you may meet, any where at 
the South, in respect to any common place mat- 
ters, but you will get an intelligent answer, and 
ofien he will manifest great shrewdness, and not 
a few of them are distinguished for intelligence. 

But why is it that the agricultural laborers of 
this kingdom are so far beneath them? Do you 
say that the negroes are naturally a superior race? 
That argument will hardly stand, for these labor- 
ers were originally of the same stock with the 
superiors whom they serve, and they are as a 
general thing, intelligent enough. As a philos- 
opher ther, how do you account for the fact? 

I mentioned, on a former occasion, the remark 
of an English by-stander, that the people belong- 
ed to the soil as much as the serfs of Russia, ut- 
tered in reply to a question I had put him, how 
it was that they spoke of belonging to Esquire 
Pusey and the Earle of Radnor, but still I did 
not fully understand the matter, as | was aware, 


that they were at full liberty to leave their em- 
ployers and go where they pleased. I therefore 
embraced the opportunity now afforded me to get 
enlightened on the subject. In reply to my er- 
quiries, the Superintendent remarked, that, al- 
tho’ they were at liberty to go where they pleased, 
yet such were their local instincts, and such the 
circumstances with which they were surrounded, 
that they seldom or never removed, but contin- 
ued to occupy the same hut, from generation to 
generation. In the first place, he said, suppose 
one of them acts dissatisfied with his master, he 
will not think of going out of the parish, even 1 
he could master resolution to do so, from the fact, 
that, for a time, he forfeits the privilege of being 
admitted into the poor-house, and as he is entire- 
ly destitute, this is an effectual barrier against 
his over-stepping the limits of the parish in pur- 
suit of employment. And then, suppose he goes 
the rounds, making application to other farmers 
within the limits of the parish, he will most assu- 
redly be rejected in every instance, for there be- 
ing a redundance, rather than a scarcity of la- 
borers, the farmers have no difficulty in keeping 
up an understanding among themselves, that they 
will not give employ to each other’s disaffected 
laborers. As the only alternative left him, as he 
views the matter, the poor fellow gives up and 
goesto the poor-house, and ag was before remark- 
ed, after having once overcome his repugnance 
to entering, he is contented enough, and ever af- 
ter shows a (lisposition to make it his home. 

[n a<dition to these causes which operated to 
bind these people to the soil, he said, was their 
strong ibe attachment to the but, and to the 
spot where they were born and raised. There 
they thought they must live and there tliey must 
die, and to remove from it was like tearing the 
cords of life assunder. Sometimes he said they 
were wheedled away as soldiers, and when one 
of them deserted, he was invariably traced to the 
hut where he was born, and there he was always 
found. 

And thus it is, that through the operation of 
natural instinct, in combination with the coercive 
circumstances with which they are surrounded, 
the agricultural laborers of this kinddom are as 
effectually tied to the soil, and transferred with 
the soil, as though they were actually named in 
the bond. In but one solitary respect, is their 
condition more desirable, than that of our slaves 
at the South, viz: that they are not subject to the 
lash. As to compensation, they have no pre-emi- 
nence over them. Eight shillings sterling,per week 
is the most thatthey get in the most prosperous 
times, ina great part of England, to board aud 
clothe, both themselves and families with—about 
ninety dollars a year and find themselves and 
families! \doubtwhether there are many fami- 


lies of slaves, of any size, that are fed and clothed 
on as small an amount, and provisions of all 
kinds there, are much cheaper than here. 

But the question recurs unanswered—why are 





these oppressed laborers inferior in intellect, to 
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we have the most incontestible evidence, but the 
reasons of it seem to be below the ken of com- 
mon observation, and I have neither time nor 
space, nor inclination at this time, if I had the 
ability, to go down and bring them up, altho’ I 
think I have the clue to the matter. But what 
is to be thought of the government of a country 
which thus stultifies, and almost brutifies the 
mass of the people—a government which origi- 
nally parceled out the landed interests of the 
kingdom among a few favorite chieftains, and 
which at the same time, put the mass of the peo- 
ple under their feet—an order of things which 
has continued for a whole decade of centuries 
gone by? And how glorious does the govern- 
ment of our own beloved country appear in con- 
trast with this! © how little do our people know 
how to appreciate the privileges which they enjoy, 
and how greatly they are distinguished among 
the nations of the earth! Young and Old Eng- 
land! Indeed! That is pretty talk of two gov- 
ernments, which are heaven-wide asunder, in 
every thing, I had almost said, which pertains to 
the great ends of government—the best interests 
of the governed. Far away from the contagious 
influences of the tyrannical governments of the 
Old World, in the free air of a far distant conti- 
nent, has arisen a government, in perfect antag- 
onism to any thing the world ever saw before, 
and in the mighty experiment, principles are be- 
ing developed and established, which are yet to 
bear sway over all the earth. Tell me not, that 
like all earthly governments, it will rise only to 
fall and be no more. The rise and fall of the 
governments of the earth, the wrecks of which 
are strewed along the path of centuries, furnish 
no data on which to base a calculation, or even 
a conjecture, as to the fate of our own, for there 
has never been any thing in the shape of a gov- 
ernment, since the world began, with which it 
could be compared—but on the other hand it 
stands out in bold contrariety, even to those gov- 
ernments, which, in some minor points, have ap- 
proximated to its form. 


Lord Ashburton, at the recent great annual 
cattle show, undertook the ridiculous task of 
drinking the health of the agricultural laborers. I 
was not present that day, not having returned 
from my trip into the Eastern Counties, but the 
Times reported his somewhat protracted and 
windy speech upon the subject, and hard work 
enough he appears to have had of it too. He 
said “the laborer was called ignorant and uned- 
ucated because he could not talk. But that was 
the wrong text to try him by—it was the text to 
try a book man by, but not a laborer. A labor- 
er was to be tested by his deeds, but not his 
words. Go unto the field said he, and see if the 
laborer is ignorant, uneducated. Can that man 
be said to be ignorant and uneducated, who can 
turn a furrow as strait as you can draw a line, 
and scatter seed so evenly over the ground, that 
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every portion of the field has its due proportion?” 
This mighty argument constituted the whole bur- 
den of his speech. It would have been an unan- 
swerable reply to it to have said to him, that there 
were such things as learned pigs in America. 


The truth is, that the aristocratic branch of 
this government, which has heretofore swayed 
the destinies of this kingdom, is based upon the 
ignorance and Seperate of the people, and 
hence it has ever been the policy to keep them 
ignorant and degraded, for the moment they be 
come enlightened, the rotten foundations which 
sustain that branch of the government, will be 
swept away. The times, speaking of the impor- 
tance of improving the dwellings of the poor, re- 
marked, that it was a matter the Lords were in- 
terested in, for, it added, “a Lord without a peas- 
antry, would be an anomaly, a contradiction in 
terms,” and so it would, but it should have said, 
“a Lord without an ignorant and degraded peas- 
antry,” &c., for no other can he have. 


Through the force of public rebuke, and from 
very shame, considerable effort is now making to 
educate the children of the laboring classes, at 
this late hour, and if any thing like a general sys- 
tem of education for these classes, is carried into 
effect, it will prepare the way effectually for a 
complete revolution in the government. 

A great deal has been said about quiet and vir- 
tuous lives lead by the simple people, and feeling 
a desire to know whether they were really virtu- 
ous and happy, even in their degradation, | ask- 
ed the Superintendent a few questions upon the 
subject. Ile replied that nothing could be farther 
from the truth, for they were neither virtuous 
nor happy. The parents and children were 
crowded together in one room, and boys and girls 
lodged in the same apartment until they grew up, 
and when grown, there was nothing to restrain 
them from the most debasing sexual vices. They 
all had, moreover, he said, a sort of low, brute 
cunning, a kind of “I’ll cheat you if | can” dis- 
position, by the way, which is inseperable from 
such a condition of human nature, and if wrong 
could ever be made right, such a disposition in 
such circumstances, would be a virtue. 

As an appropriate conclusion to my visit to 
Waltham, I will give a brief account of my way 
out. I was only a little over a mile from the 
railroad station, but was not acquainted with the 
way, having come in from another direction.— 
Starting for the Station, I was simple enough to 
enquire the ny of these simple folks, and by 
their direction, I went a mile out of my way, in 
one direction, and then a mile out of my way in 
another, and thus I spent an hour and a quarter 
in gelting to the Station, only a little over a mile, 
and just as I had gotten within about a quarter 
of a mile of it, the cars came puffing and rattling 
along. There I was, yonder were the cars. I 
was “five minutes too late,” and yet [ had im- 
portant inducements to bein London as soon as 
the ‘cars could carryme What shall I do, O 
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Waltham! Waltham! I can almost invoke a mal- 
ediction upon thy hapless children. But lo! the 
Superintendent of the Station recognises me, and 
orders the cars to hold on; 1 hasten my steps, 
and in a moment am careering on iny way. 


Respectfully, Warren Isuam. 





Horticultural. 7 








&R@ We shall present the readers of the Far- 
mer with several lists of Apples adapted to our 
climate and soil, from a number of sources, as 
soon as possible. As we cannot publish them all 
atonce, we shall give them in the order that 
they come tous. We publish, this month, one 
from Linus Cone, and we have one on hand 
from Dr, Kennicot, of Illinois, which, owing to 
the crowded state of our columns we are obliged 
to lay over. 


CANARY ISLANDS—GRAPE CULTURE, 
STRANGE FACT. 
Atiantic Ocean, May 13th, 1851. 

I had, as a fellow-paasenger, a gentleman from 
one of the Canary Islands, (Teneriffe,) situate 
in latitude 28°, from whom I derived consid- 
erable information in regard to grape culture and 
other matters in those islands, which is somewhat 
curious and interesting, and | think some prac- 
tical inferences may be drawn fiom it, which may 
be applicable to other latitudes. 

Those Islands are of volcanic origin, having 
been thrown up from the depths of the ocean by 
the action of those pent up internal fires which, 
from the expanding and upheaving power of the 
gasses which they generate, occasionally find vent 
by bursting through the crust of the globe. From 
the time of their first upheaval, the “Peak of 
Tenecriffe,’? which was thus raised like a tower to 
the skies, in mid ocean, has never ceased to pour 
forth its volumes of smoke, attracting the eye of 
the mariner at a distance of near two hundred 
miles upon the mighty deep. The surface of the 
Island is variegated by many lesser peaks, moun- 
tain ridges, valleys and plains. These lesser 
peaks or hills are devoted to grape culture, the 
soil exhibiting all the appearance of the ashes of 
stone coal, composed, to a great extent, of black 
cinders. We asked him what sort of manure was 
made use of inthe culture of the grape vine 
there. None at all, he replied, and added that 
it had been cultivated a hundred and fifty years 
in succession upon the same ground, without ma- 
nure and without transplanting, and so far trom 
detériorating, the crops had grown better the 
whole time. 

This set all our philosophy aback, and we set 
our wits to work to account for the phenomenon. 
We remembered that alkaline substances, partic- 





ularly potash, had been made use of with signal 
sucoess as a manure for the grape vine, and it 
seemed likely that this ashy soil contained pot- 
ash in just that state of combination which ad- 
mitted of its being brought into a state of solution, 
just enough to supply the exigences of each suc- 
cessive crop, without any injurious excess. Add 
to this, the fact, that we drew from our informant 
that underneath this ashy substance, lays a min- 
eral subsoil at various depths from the surface, 
and taking into consideration the further fact, 
that the root of the grape vine penetrates to a 
great depth, have we not, at least, a plausible so- 
lution of the difficulty? Upon the plains, which 
consist of common soil, manure is necessary 
The vines are planted near three feet apart, 
and run on the ground, covering it all over with 
their deep green foliage. They are pruned in 
October, everything being cut away except the 
main stock, which is left about one foot from the 
ound, with side shoots to it an inch or two long. 
n January the buds begin to shoot, and in a few 
weeks the ground is covered. : 
The varieties cultivated are the Muscatel, (the 
raisin grape, and the only one,) and the Marmsey. 
They grow, he said, as large ascommon plums, 
and are delicious far beyond anything to be found 
in our own country. But their qualities are 
greatly injured by being planted near a water 


|course, or ona low, damp soil, the juice being 


watery and less delicious, and the wine bad.— 
The older the vines the more delicious the grape, 
and the better the wine. 

Another product of the Island is the Cochineal 
or Spanish Fly of the shops. It is bred upon the 
leaves of the prickly pear, which is cultivated 
tliere for the purpose. The insect lives. and feeds 
upon the huge and ugly leaves, from which they 
are scraped when they arrive at maturity. ‘They 
are baked, or rather dried in ovens, and thus pre- 
pared for market. 

Still another article of export from the islands 
is dragon’s blood, which is the sap of the dragon 
tree, the color of which is red, and which is drawn 
from it by incision or tapping. It is, | believe. 
medicinal, and is to be found in the shops. “Its 
precise qualities Ido not know. From his ac- 
count of it,. this is a most remarkable tree. pro- 
bably of slower growth and longer life than any 
other tree in the world. He said that a tree 
about six feet high, had been known to gain no 
more than half aninch in heighth in two hun- 
dred years, and it was growing all the time.— 
There was one tree, he said, upon the island, 
which Humboldt pronounced to be five thousand 
six hundred years old, and it is not remarkable 
for size. It is worthless for any other purpose 
than its sap. 


In addition to these, most of the fruits which 
abound in the tropical climates, grow to some ex- 
tent upon the Telands, together with nearly all 
the grains and fruits which mature in our own 
climate, the apple being almost the only excep- 
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tion. Finer cherries, peaches. pears and plums 
he never saw in any country. 

The Islands seven in number, contain about 
two hundred thousand inhabitants, Spanish, and 
the nearest of them is about forty miles from the 
coast of Africa 

Island of Ichaboe. Guano.—The Captain 
related tome a notable instance of the avidity 
with which European nations seize upon every 
means for promoting the improvement of the soil. 
Soon after the discovery of the island of [chabve, 
(which lies.on the west coast of Africa, two de- 
grees north of the Cape of Guod Hope,) he re- 
paired thither for a ship load of the precious stuff. 
Having never been there before, when he had 

tten near where he supposed the island to be 
ee ated, he looked constantly in the direction of 
the coast, but saw nothing of it (the island lying 
close to the coast, could not be distinguished from 
the main land). Taking his spy- glass he discov- 
ered what.seemed to him an immense foest on 
shore. His mate took the glass, and looking 
through it, exclaimed to the Captain that the for- 
est which he saw was a forest of ships. They 
turned in towards them, and sure enough, there 
Jay at anchor five hundred ships from the differ- 
ent nations of Europe, taking in their cargoes of 
Guano. | asked what he supposed to have been 
the quantity of guano upon the island, before it 
was disturbed, to which he replied, that there 
could not ave been less than a million of tons. 
And yet such was the scrambling for it among 
the nations of the Old World, that at the expira- 
tion of two years from the time it was discovered 
it was all gone. They had ‘to pay one pound 
sterling per ton, fur it, to the British Government 
at the Cape, and some of them had to mortgage 
their vessels as security for the payment. 

Guano is valuable chiefly for the phosphates 
it contains, particularly the phosphate of lime, 
which constitutes more than half the mineral ele- 
ments, or ash, of the wheat kernel. ‘Some sam 
ples have been found to contain as high as forty- 
four parts in a hundred of phosphates, and from 
that down. 

Upon analysis it is found to be identical in 
composition with pigeon’ Ss dung, and it is pretty 
conclusively proved that it is the offal of sea 
birds—the accumulation of ages. Some beds on 
the Peruvian coast are said to be sixty or seventy 
feet thick, and yet Humboldt, who ‘brought the 
first specimen of it to Europe, computed that it 
had notaccumulated faster than at the rate ofa 
third uf an inch in three centuries.  EKither this 
calculation is at fault, or guino must have had 
some other origin. . 

Respecttully yours, 
Warren Isnam. 





Harvesting Beans.--We like the plan of a 
correspondent of the Maine Farmer. He takes 
the requisite number of pairs of stakes, 6 feet 
log, places them in a convenient place in the 





ground a fit’ at | part, and around them wreath a 
withe about a fot from the g-ound; place the 
beans on this withe, routs inward. Proceed,keep- 
ing the stack round until itis built high cnough, 
then lay a small handful on the top over the roots, 
for a cap; then d aw. the stakes together at the 
top and coufine them with another withe Stacks 
put up in this way will shed ram completely and 
stand for any desirable length of time. When to 
be removed puta lever under the | we. withe, 
and raise the stakes out of the vroand, and re- 
move them to the cart or barn in the same man- 
ner as they stood in the field. —w. B. 


Transplanting Frit Trees _— The time for 
autumn transplanting will soon arrive. and we 
deem it proper to urge upon those who design 
planting, the great utility of observing care and 
thoroughness in the operation. With the best care 
usually taken in removing trees from the nursery, 
the roots are more or less mutilated; the soil in 
which they are planted is diff-rent very often,from 
that from wh ch they were taken, and the climate 
also; and if these with other Joeal ctreumstances 
do not receive p.oper consideration, serious loss 
will certainly be the result. The speediest meth- 
od of preparing the ground for aw orehard is tw 
trench-plow, or sub-soil, strips, the distance apart 
you want your trees —32 feet, manuring witha 
well decomposed compost, consisting of swamp 
muck, rotten stable dung, ashes unleached, and 
asmall quantity of lime, and salt; and mixing this 
thoroughly with the soil by plowing iwo or three 
times. If this preparation cannot be made now, 
our advice is, wait till you can prepare, if it is 2 
years, as we believe that you will yain it in the 
end. But it is not necessary to wait longer than 
Lil] next spring, as the muck may be got out this 
full and expo:ed, in small heaps to the action of 
frost during winter.  [f*not thoroughly dissolved 
in the spring, add the lime, (air slacked) and salt; 
about # peck of salt to a bushel of lime, and mix 
them thoroughly. Before applying the compost, 
mix all the ingredients together and turn them 
with a shovel twice at least. This will ensure a 
rapid growth the first season, and an early return 
for the trouble and labor bestowed. 

In setting out trees place them no lower than 
they stood in the nursery, and lean them to the 
south-east, as our strongest winds are from that 
quarter. Sprinkle the fine earth through and 
through the roots, and dash on alittle water oc- 
casionally. Finally bank up the earth a little a 
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bout the tree, which will prevent its being blown 
over, and the attacks of mice. Remove every 
branch to within one bud of last year’s growth and 
thin out the branches if the top is too thick. This 
done you are certain that your trees will grow. 
And we should not forget to consult taste.—- 
‘Ihose varieties which make a low spreading 
growth should be planted together, occupying al- 
ternate rows with those that make a vigorous, up- 
right growth. An orchard planted thus, gives 
a most striking appearance when the tops become 
preity weil grown. Where there is unevenness 
in the surface of the ground, the upright growers 
should occupy the lowest and the spreading, the 
highest places. Peach trees may be planted be- 
tween tie rows of apple trees, and be removed 
when the latter are 6 or 8 years old. C. B. 





Horticultural Premiums.—We find in the Al- 
bany Cultivator a jist of premiums offered by the 
Lenawee Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
which for liberality has not often been equaled in 
this country. The*Cultivator says: 

“They offer $18 in premiums for apples; $9 
for pears; $9 for peaches; $9 for cherries; $9 for 
plums; $3 for apricots; $3 for quinces; $9 for 
grapes; #4 for strawberries; $4 for gooseberries ; 
$4 for raspberries, and $2 for currants; that is 
$83 in all for fruits. For roses they propose $18; 
for other plants and flowers, $27. In addition to 
these, the Society offer $30 for discretionary pre- 
miuins on Fruits and Flowers; $12 besides dis- 
eretionary premiums, for vegetables; $12 for the 
best nurseries; and #6 for the best gardens; ma- 
king in all, for the encouragement of Horticul- 
ture, $188. 

They also offer a premium for the best ten or- 
namental forest trees planted last spring by the 
rvadside;- and a premiuin for the best and gieat- 
est number of ornamental trees in or adjoining a 
road, saved from the destroyer’s axe.” 

We are anxious to spread such facts and do- 
ings before the people; and we have been watch- 
ing with eagerness the county papers and expec- 
ting every day something in some shape giving 
information of the proceedings and progress of our 
county societies; but with two exceptions we have 
had to look to foreign periodicals to ascertain what 
they are about. Why not send early all the do- 


ings to the “ Michigan Farmer” for publication ? 
There is an incalculable amount of benefit to be 
drawn from such sources, and if societies would 
thus communicate with each other, a spirit of en- 
terprise and activity would thus be aroused which 
would lead step by step to very important results. 








&# Since writing the above we have receiv- 
ed the Constitution and by laws, and the list of 
premiums for 1851, of the Lenawee Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society. C. B. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Troy, August 18th, 1851. 

Mr. Charles Betts: Dear Sir—In furnishing 
the list of apples that you require, I have selected 
from those cultivated by myself, as I am little 
acquainted with the varieties cultivated by others 
out of this immediate neighborhood. In making 
a selection something would depend upon the lo- 
cation. If in the vicinity of a good market early 
apples would be perhaps the most profitable; but 
if located far from market, late keeping apples 
would yield the greatest profit, Again, a selec- 
tion for market, and a selection for domestic use, 
would vary somewhat. 

Boston or Roxbury Russet. Itis very singu- 
lar that this apple has not come into more gener- 
alcultivation. “It is a prodigious bearer,” even 
with ordinary cultivation, commaneing always in 
its season, the highest price in market. Season, 
from May to July, 

Esopus Spitzenberg. 

Rhode Island Greening. 

Swaar.—This is one of the finest flavored ap- 
ples in America.” It is a good bearer, requiring 
thorough pruning, a dry, rich, warm soil to bring 
it to perfection. Season from February to May. 

Pomme de Neige, Fqmeuse, Snow. This 1s 
called an autumn apple, but with me, if gathered 
early, handled carefully, and kept in tight barrels 
it has kept perfectly sound until the middle of 
February. 

Westfield Seek-no-further, or 

Norton’s Melon. This is a new variety which 
I have had in bearing three seasons, «nd thus 
far has sustained the reputation that it bears in 
Western New York. Fruit large and of excel- 
lent flavor. 

If located in the vicinity of market, or for do- 
mestic use, I would substitute the early harvest, 
known as Tart Bough, Orange Pippin, White 
June eating and July Pippin, for the Westfield 
Seek-no-further, and the Early Strawberry for 
the Swaar. ‘Then the list of 6 varieties would 
furnish apples for the use of a family for the en- 
tire year. 

We have a single tree obtained. of the late 
Judge Sprague, 23 years since, called by him 
the Pie Apple, cultivated in this neighborhood 
as the “Summer Greening,” (yet bearing no re- 
semblance to the Greening,) which answers 
somewhat to the description of your “Burr Oak 
Pie Apple:” “Flesh white, tender, juicy ; sharply 
acid, requires but few minutes to cook, excellent 
for pies and sauce;” ripenin in succession on 
the tree from first of September until into Octo- 
ber. It is called by my family the best cooking 
apple that we cultivate. The tree grows open 
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and upright, with rather slender shoots, forming 
a beautiful top. 

The first three of the above list would always 
be included in a selected list of 6 varieties; but 
there would probably be a difference of opinion 
in regard to the last three, and others would be 
substituted. AsI have not written this out in 
form for publication, I will add a few further re- 
marks. 

With you, I place the greatest importance on a 
judicious selection of a small list of apples, adap- 
ted to our locality. But few, very few make 
such a selection, but instead of that run after 
every puffed, new, untried variety. Within a 
few years I have distributed to applicants many 
thousand scions of the Northern Spy. Now this 
as yet, is an untried variety with us, and unless it 
succeeds better with us, with ordinary cultivation 
than where it originated in New York, many, 
very many I fear will be sadly disappointed. True, 
there, it is a very valuable apple; but it requires 
something more than ordinary cultivation to bring 
it to perfection, and if not perfect it is of little or 
no value. 

Again, | think that our nursery men grow,and 





offer for sale altogether too extended a list, many 
of which will prove of little value. 

I have some of the new varieties now in bear- 
ing among which are the early Joe, specimens o 
which I will send you if any escape the wood- 
peckers and boys. 

Truly yours, 
, Linus Cong, 

Remarks.—We have received from Mr. Cone 
a specimen of the Early Joe, and also of his Pie 
Apple. The former is the finest summer apple 
that we ever tasted. Itis very tender, juicy and 
of excellent flavor. We advise every man who 
has a rod of ground to get one or more trees uf 
this variety. J. J. Thomas states, that a friend 
of his has known a person to sit down by a 
basket of this fruit, and eat half a peck before 
thinking what he had done. 

The /atter is an excellent fruit. It is altogeth- 
er different in flavor from the apple alluded to by | 
us, and we think, a better fruit. It is tender,very 
juicy and rich.—C. B. 


NEWLAND’S STRAWBERRY HUMBUG. 


A few years since George Newland, from 
Palmyra N. Y., was in this region,and sold plants 
of what he called anew seedling strawberry, 
under the pompous name of “Newland’s Cele- 
brated ammoth Alpine Strawberry.” A 
large number of cultivators purchased plants, 
gave them a fair trial, and condemned them as 
worthless. ‘i'hey were the old Wood strawberry, 
or sumething very nearly resembling it.. So the 
whole affair proved to be a great humbug. This 








being known, Newland left this region, and has 


been operating in parts where he aud his straw- 
berry are not so well known. 

We see by a late number of the Pennsylvania 
Farin Journal, that the editor has received a 
present of some vines from Newland’s agent,and 
before waiting to give them a trial he is commen- 
ding them wo the public; thus aiding this impos- 
tor in deceiving the farming community. We 
think notice should be given of the imposition 
throughout the country in order to put a stop to 
the vperations of this great impostor. Editors 
should check rather than aid him.—New Eng- 
land Farmer. 


TD 





GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS. 

Few people are aware how much may_ be ac- 
complished, saved, and gained, by attention to 
minute particulars. Life is made up of little 
things. Moments accumulate into hours, hours 
into weeks, weeks iuto years; and, comparatively 
a few years at the longest constitute a life-time. 
The largest fortune is but a conglomeration of 
cents; and as upon the number of the gruins of 
wheat produced depends the very existence of 
mankind —by the individual particles of sand the 
roaring ocean is cribbed in and bound. And yet, 
how careless people generally prove themselves 
to be of little things; how they overlook and even 
scorn what they are pleased to denominate “¢r7. 
fles”” The most successful men that the world 
has ever seen were those who paid most atten- 
tion to little things, as is said to be the case with 
President Fillmore; and those who express con- 
tempt for them, are the very people who fail in 
everything. 

As regards time, the inhabitants of cities are 
in general more careful than those who live in 
the country. A farmer, forthe first time visiting 
New York City, cannot fail to be struck with the 
quick pace, the earnest countenance, the hurry, 
and rapidity of motion of the pedestrians, com- 
pared with the slow and dawdling gait of his 
neighbors inthe village at home. The former 
know that time is money; and that their prosper- 
ity depends upon the amount of business which 
they can crowd into the working hours; and they 
do everything—walk, talk, eat, make their bar- 
gains, rapidly. The latter fail to compre hend 
this; they fail to see that there ismuch good to 
be done, much happiness to be gained, much 
money to be made by entering upon other pur- 
suits, or by understanding the elements of their 
present busines better; and in the course of a 
year, as many hours, orin accumulation, weeks 
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are lost in talking, dawdling, hanging around the 
store, or disputing on politics in the tavern, as 
would make them, if differently employed 
“healthy, wealthy aud wise.” Thus brought up 
and trained, when they arrive at years of discre- 
tion, they fancy that it is impossible for them to 
do more than they now accomplish; reading is 
neglected, because “they have no time ;” improve- 
ments are not made; flowers are not planted; 
rubbish round the house is not cleared away ; the 
fences and outhouses are not whitewashed, but 
left, and surely as they are, to rot the faster; 
neatness and prettiness are unknown, because 
“they have not time ;” and their sons and daugh- 
ters, finding nothing to bind their hearts to home, 
wander away, the one to California, the other to 
the dry good store and the scanda! menge1’s,— 
Whereas, if such persons kept a journal of the 
minutes actually employed, and those which are 
wasted, they would be surprised to find how 
much time they had in which todo every thing 
they now neglect, and much more besides.— 
How often is it that the minister’s usefulness is 
curtailed, and his salary ynpaid, and the church 
in ruin; the school house, and the school ineffi- 
cient and badly conducted for want of a like 
activity on the part of people; and yet all the 
blame falls on the shoulders of “want of time.”’ 
We remember an anecdote of a celebrated 
Frenchman, previous to the first Revolution, to 
the point. He was employed in an arduous and 
absorbing government office, which kept him 
busy from morning till late at night. He mar- 
ried and found that his wife persisted in . being 
habitually ten minutes too iate in coming to din- 
ner. He determined to write a book; fixed on 
the subject, thought of it during his walk to and 
from home, wrote during these ten minutes every 
day, and no donger; and in the course of a couple 
of years published one of the most able works of 
the age. Most men would have lounged about, 
got out of temper, spoilt their own and their 
wife’s dinner by fretting; and instead of doing 
the world a service, they would only have done 
themselves and others harm. Let aman but 
try. Let him accomplish what he has to do as 
fast as possible; if he goes to the store or the 
mill, let him at once do his errand, and away 
home; let him always have on hand something in 
prospect, some light or sedentary occupation, and 
he will not only find himself far happier, but also 
far more prosperons. As astranger passes his door, 
and sees his neat and clean foreyard,and blooming 
flowers,he cannot help remarking that anindustri- 
ous,tasteful man lives there; and if he stops to talk 
to him, he will find that he has imbibed the writ- 
ten wisdom of others, instead of lounging at the 
tavern to drink in liquid poison, or pestiferous 
smoke, vapors. and profanity. In the words of 


Dr. Clark, the celebrated Methodist commenta- 
tor on the Bible, “Buy up these moments which 
others seem to throw away; steadily improve 





each present moment, that you may in some 
measure gain the time you have lost. Let time 
be your chief commodity, deal in that alone, buy 
it all up, and use every portion of it yourselves.” 

But we began by talking of ¢riflee. Hens are 
a blessing a almost a necessary of life on a farm. 
It is proved that in Boston each hen eats one dol- 
lar’s worth of grain a year, How much does 
the farmer lose by letting 50 hens feed on his 
unthrashed grain, in his barn; on his grain in the 
field; on his garden; and his meadow for a year? 
How much time is expended in driving them 
here and there? Each hen’s daily dinner is a 
trifle, but in a year their waste and eating would 
build a very comfortable hen yard, and go far to 
pay for their food—while loss of eggs, and loss 
of temper are included in the bargain. The 
nest year it is all yours. 

Threshing by machinery is dear for a small 
farmer. He would rather thrash with horses.— 
A rat is asmall thing, but it has a big appetite 
and a numerous family. How many days’ labor 
might be paid for out of the rats’and mice’s waste, 
and the horses eating during thrashing in the 3 
months the grain lies in the barn? Three or 
four yards are not far to walk; how many miles 
would a man walk in a week, in loading manure, 
who allowed his wagon to be thus far from the 
heap? A broken or fallen rail or two, out of 
thousands on the farm seems a trifle. How 
many rails might be split and laid up for the 
damage done by a drove of hogs, or a herd of 
breachy cattle getting into the big corn field; 
and the long run after them? 

Twenty or thirty rods from the horse and cat- 
tle stables to the watering place are easily pass- 
ed over; but no one will deny thatin two or 
three years, at least, the time spent in driving or 
leading the animals to water and back, would 
well pay for a water ram, » well, or a pump con- 
necting with the stream: not to mention the car- 
rying water in coldand slippery weather for the 
fattening hogs; and to the house for washing and 
“doing the chores.” In throwing the hay on the 
ground for feeding,perhaps not more than a half 
hundred weight a day is lost; whereas in proper 
racks none would be used but what was eaten. 
How many tons at $7 does it cost a farmer in 10 
years? besides the entire loss of manure, and 
the soiling of the yard or lane; and the fighting 
and damage when cattle are thus fed. e are 
inclined to believe that a very handsome set of 
sheds would cost less; and the cattle prove fatter 
on half the food. But we have said enough to 
show the vital importance of these sadly neglect- 
ed trifles—TRiFLEs the very mention of which 
might fill a volume—which have emptied the 
pockets, and proved a millstone around the neck 
of thousands of farmers.—C. F. 


fa Our friend, Mr. E. M. Stickney, of Pine 
Lake, is informed that the seed of the Lucerne 
can be had at Parker’s for two shillings a pound. 
—C. B. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Communications have been received from Dr. 
Kennicut, Grove Nursery, Ill, Wm. Dougherty, 
S. Johnson, Valerie Valencie, A. Pedagogue. 

We have received from the Publishers, Fow- 
lers & Wells, 131 Nassau street, N. Y., their 
three standard periodical works, viz: American 
Phrenological Journal, Water Cure Journal, 
and the Student. 

These are all excellent works,and we sincere- 
ly commend them to our readers. The former 
is devoted to the subjects of Phrenology, Physi- 
ology, Literature, &c.; the Water Cure Journal 
advocates the cure of diseases and all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, by the use of water; and we be- 
lieve that whoever takes this Journal, will not 
take much medicine. 

The Student should find its way to every 
family. It is filled with serious, substantial mat- 
ter for old, middle aged and youth. Terms of 
each $1,00 a year in advance. Fowlers & Wells, 
as above. 

Also, from the same spirited and excellent 
Publishers, No. 3, of the “Hydropathic Encyclo- 
pedia.” ‘The work isissued in eight numbers of 
100 or more pages each. ‘The object is to bring 
together, in a most condensed and practical form 
all the facts and principles in medicine and the 
collateral sciences,pe: taining to the Philosophy of 
Life and Health, and the Water Cure treatment 
of Diseases; desizned as a guide to students and 
families. Price of the entire work is ‘Two dol- 
lais. 


Nursery or J. C. Hoimes.—Receiving a 
friendly-invitation from Mr. Holmes, we paida 
visit to his nursery a short time since, and felt 
well rewarded for an hour spent in viewing his 
grounds His collection embraces the most use- 
ful varieties of Apples, pears, peaches, cherries, 
grapes, strawberries, d&c., and of ornamentals he 
has quite a variety of evergreens, mountain-ash, 
horse-chesnut, pawlonia, various shrubs, and a 
great many kinds of roses, dahlias and other 
flowers. 

The chief attraction however, was his dwarf 
pear trees, a large number of which were load- 
ed with fruit, and not higher than my shoulders, 
We believe contrary to our previously expressed 
opinion, that this is the most profitable mode of 
growing most kinds of Pears, There are some 
kinds which do not do well on the quince, while 





others do far better on it than on the pear stock. 
Mr. H. informed us that he had known dwarf 
pear trees to grow and produce well for thirty 
years. There area great many other things 
which we saw and would like to speak of, if we 
had room. Mr. H. hastaken much pains to have 
his trees labeled correctly, so that he knows what 
he sells. —C. B. 


STATE FAIR. 


Our annual jubilee is over. Our State Agricultural 
Society has reached a point from which there can now 
be no retrograde, and there are no grounds for fears as 
to its continued permanent existence. 

There was not, all th-ngs considered, one single un- 
toward occurrence todampen the spiri's of those who 
had made up their minds to attend, or to repel the out- 
gushings of the kindliest feelings there, and through 
the whole time all things passed off well, 

The morning of the third day was rather unpleasant 
on account of the rain; but now as all are again at 
home, and as there was much need of rain, there can 
be no regret that it came. 

The how of Cattle and Sheep was splendid—there 
were some of these animals on the ground which can- 
not be surpassed in any part of the country. But of 
these and many other tine we shall speak more at 
length next month for our columns are now full. 

Gen. Cass’ address was listensd to by the thousands 
congregated around the stand—which was over theen- 
trance to Floral Hall-with the most profound nttention, 
giving evidence of the absorbing interest felt in the 
subject, as well as of the high regard so justly due the 
emjnedt speaker, 

We have no way of determining the number of per- 
sons present- but every public house in the city was 
filled to overflowing, and a great many were accommo- 
dated at private houses. 

Jn the second day of the Fair, from early morn till 
sundown, the streets from the city to the grounds, and 
for miles out, were crowded with teams and footmen, 
and all day long the buildings containing the articles 
on exhibition, were one solid mass of men, women and 
children. 

Weare obliged to defer any further notice.—C. B. 


RECEIPTS for the Michigan Farmer, 
from August 29, to Sept. 27, 1851: 


A Davis $1; UC N Beecher rp m J; D Bates p m 1; W Wilson 1; 
T Pope 75c; D C Waterman 2; Rev R Friggs 1; D Stubble 2; 
W T V Pattisonr m1; E Barrows 2; J R Martin1; MR Filet- 
cher 1; J Weston }; BE Holmes 11,43; J Tucker p m 1; H 
Wheeler 1; ‘IT W Hewett !; G© Holmes pm 1; J D Chubb 1; 
L Fitch p m2; L C Cal) 1; A Wilbur 1; W Miller 2,46; J M 
Jameson 1; W W Tompkins ass’t Pp m 50; SO Hammond 1; J 
Gardner 2; J B Comstock 75c; C L Luce pm 1; M Porter3; J 
B Bloss 2; 8 D W Dowelll; GH Lyon 4 50; H Wakeman I; 
H Haynes 1, J 8 Tibbets75; R Hodges 1; 8 D Wilson 1; A 
Clark 1; | W Hewett 2; S B Williams 1; J Nichols 4; S Vox 
I 25; O Jones2; F R Burrall 1; V Booth1, J Ketchum 1; J 
Whitman I; H Ejliott 75c; J Scott 1; C Ferganon 1 75; O 
Nichols 1; A Mather 1; J W Wheaton 1; Judge Steeper 2; J 
Bager 1; R A Warman J; I. HW Halleck 2; C B Edwards1; sA 
Randall 1; C Balch !; D Murray 1; G Drake J; J Sinclair 1; M 
Joy 1; J L Hurtsuff 3; W Bowers 1; EN Fairchild 1; A Mae 2; 
C Ingalls 1; J B Comstock 75c; HN Howard z; 8 Millard J 


Index to this Number. 
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Detroit Prices Current: 


Herd’s Grass.. # bu.$200 Salt..........bbl $ 116 

Flax...co.00e  * 150 Butter........tb 10 

Lime.........,.® bbl 75 + a Eide 10 

PION ccccccces “teen Hides.. dry ... fb 

JOIN, .eeeeeeee PbU 4 Wheat .......bu 62 
“ 





ODEE: vere ye sons Hams.........tb 9 
MVOs dss0casaes 40 Onions........bu 70 
BOUT. ose tvses 93 Cranberries.... 112 
Hogs...... $001 fh 462 Buckwheat... P 100}, 1 25 
Apples. -. Pbu 50 Indian Meal... “ 100 
Potatoes....... Beef........... ‘ 450@500 
Hay........ton 6 00 Lard.... ® th (retail) 9 
WOO). .ccovsece 18@40 |Honey........ 10 
Peas...........bu 100 Apples,’ dried. .bu 100 
Beans...ceccces 1 Peaches,..*.... 250 


00 
Beef...........bbl 8@8 50 Clover seed.... 


50 
Pine lumber, clear, 20009 Mft 





Pork. mess.... ---@1500 

White Fish.... 6 50 as i 1500 ¢ 
TOUL, concescc 600 Bill lumber.... 1100 “ 
Codfish........ tb 4 Flooring....... 12 00 

( heese........ 6% Common...... 1000 
Wood..... cord 175@2 25 Lath hs GAs 200 





IcP PO PERSONS OUT UF EMPLOYMENT.“ 
AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852. 


To Clergymen, Postmasters, Teachers of Sab- 
bath Schools, Book Agents, Siudents, and 
Heads of Families—Employment. 


SEARS’ American Pictorial Book Establish- 


ment removed to 181 William St., (near Spruce,) New York. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


The subscriber publishes a large number of valua' le books, 
very popular, and of such a moral and religious influcnce, 
thet while good men may safely engage in their circulation, 
they will confer a public benefit, and receive a fuir compensation 
for their labor. 


Ji>To young men of enterprise. and tact, this business of 
fers anopporvunity for profita le employment seldom to be 
met with. There is not a town in the Union where a right 
honest and well-disposed person can fail selling from 5g to 200 
volumes according to population. 


Just Published, : 


“ Pictorial Description of China and India,” 600 pp., 
and “ Thrilling Incidents of the Wars of the United 
States,” 600 pp. Retail price, $2,50 per vol. 


Our Publications are too numerous to be described in an ad- 
vertisement. 

J? Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise. will 
risk little by sending to the Publisher $25, for which he will 
receive sample copies of the various works, |at wholesale 
pices,] carefully boxed, insured, and directed. affording a 
very liberal percentage to the Agent for his trouble. With 
these he will soon be able to ascertain the most saleable, and 
order according}y. 

uy Persons wishing to engage in their sale, will receive 
promptly by mail, a+ ircular containing full particulars, with 
* DIRECTIONS TO PERSONS DISPOSED TO acT aS AGEN'rs,” to- 
gether with the terms on which they will be furnished, by ad 
dressing the subscriber, post-paid, 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 
181 William street, New York. 


4 


Oct.-tf. 


DETROIT SEED STORE 
And Agricultural Warehouse! 
GARDEN, FIELD, AND FLOWER SEEDS, 
MPORTED Flower Roots, Agricultural Imple- 


ments and Machines, Starhuck’sTroy Plow, Rugles Nourse 
& Mison’s Eagle Plow, and Wisconsin Plow, Grant’s fanning 
miils, Riche’s straw-cutlers, corn-planier and sub- 
drili, washing machives, corn shellers, cultivators, thermometer 
churns,"&c. &e. 





.-ALSO.. 
Agents for the sale of Wheeler's Patent Improved Portable 
Rail Road Horse Power and Over-shot Threshers and Separa. 
tors. F F PARKER & BROTHER, 


myl 81 Woodward Avenue. 





MITH’S Patent Ventilating Smut Machine— 
KAlso, Mott’s Agricultural Furnace, for aa'e by 
D O.& W. 8. PENFI“1 D. 
Deirot JJao’y 1,1900. 


Windsor Nursery. 
| Formerly Rosebank. ) 


Near the Perry Landing, opposite Detroit. 


The subs::riber has removed his nursery to Windsor, where 
he ha- on hand a large stock of the various kinds of Fruit and 
Ornamental T'rees, and Shrubs as well as Bulbous roots and Herb- 
aceous Plants, 


The stock of Fruit Trees is very thrifty and comprises all 
the desirable varieties of Apples, Pears, both standard and 
dwarf, Of the latter he has an extra fine stock of all the vari- 
eties that succeed on the Quince, Plums, Uherries, standard,and 
dwarf on Mahalebstocks. Peaches, one and two years from 
bud extra, Nectarines, Apricots, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber- 
ries, Strawberries, Mulberries, Almonds, Filberts, ( hesnuts, & e. 

Orders addressed James Dove@auu, [Windsor] WVetroit, or left 
at Mr, Clay's store, Jefferson avenue, will be carefully and 
punctually att nded to,and the trees packed so as to carry safe- 
ly to any distance. 


Windsor, C. W , Sept 1. James Dovaatt. 





Detroit Nursery. 


THE Autumn being a good time for trans- 
planting most kinds of fruit trees, the subscriber would call 
the attention of purchasers to his extensive and choice stock 
of fruifand ornamental trees, shrubbery, &c. 

We have upwards of fifly varieties of dwarf Pear trees now 
i: bearing and would invite persons visiting the city to call 
and examine them. 


Purchasers will do well tocall and examine our stock of 
trees, as they are healthy and vigorous, and we can supply 
nearly all the chuice and leading varieties of apple, lear, 
Peach and Cherry. Our Vear trees, both dwarf and standard, 
are now making strong and rapid growth, and are entire'y 
free from blight. Many ofthe dwarfs are in bearing. We have 
over five thousand very fine Peach trees, one ‘and two years 
from the bud; also Grapes, Currants, Raspberries, Gooseber- 
ites, Strawberries, &c. 


We are now preparing a descriptive catalogue of the Fruits 
we have under cultivation, which will be ready for delivery, 
free of charge. to post-paid applicants, in the course of the win- 
ter. 

The nursery is situ :ted on the (Chicago ro d, one mile from 
the City Hall, J. G. HOLMES, 

Kvetroit, Sept. Ist., 1851, sept. tf 





Dorking Fowls. 


The subscriber has for sal» some fine spring chickens of his 
celebrated breed of ~peckled Dorkings, warranted pure and 
now ready for delivery. 


They will be cooped and delivered in,or forwarded from De 
troit in any manner directed for ®3 pr pair. Orders by mail 
with remittances ddressed James Dovga..,( Windsor Detroit, 
or left at Mr.\ lay‘s store, Jeffersou, avenue, will he promptly 
attended to. 

James Doveatr. 

Windson, ©, W., opposite Detroit. 

Sept.1.1851. et. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


Large and increasing variety constantly on 


haud, ut MANUFACTURERS prices, adding transportation, 
ainong Which are the fol owing ; 


rturbuck’s Premium Plows, 8 sizes, $1 to $18 00 
Ruggies. Nowrse, Mison & Co, do 3 to 14 to 
Emery & Co, 30 14 06h 


Emery & Co's Improved Raitroud Horse Powers and Over. 
Sho Tireshing Machtues and Separators, one horse $145, twe 


horse $170 
VW hecier’s do. $140 to $165, 
Sini't’s New tuproved Ventilating Smnt Machine ond Buck 


Wheat Scourer, $10 to $200. 
3 raw Cutters, from $6 to @17. Corn Shelle-s, from $8 to §20, 
Emery’s Comm Planter and Seed Dri'l, 815. Vefletably Cutters, 
$13; Fold ng Harrows, 8 to $20; corn and wheat cultiviors, 5 
to, $9; fanning mills; cas! iron dirt scrapers, 4 Jo $7; grind 
stones with rollers, 2 (o $10; churns, 1 5% to $6; agricuitaral 
furnaces, 10 to $30; cheese presses; hydraulic rams, 10 to $30, 
wheel-barrows, 4to 6; well and Cistern pumps, 3 to $10; 
wheat drills; bush. hooks and seythes, 150; Bog hoes, #2; prun- 
ing knives, $2; pruning saw and chisels, $2; post spoons, $1; 
serew w-ench, 150 to $5; Trucks, &c. &c., 3 to $10. 

Also, bay. straw, and dang forks, potato houks, hoe, shovels, 
spades, grain cradics, scythes, rakes, hay knives, chu ns, plow 
| points, &c, &c,—ill for sale cheap for cash. 





| D. U0, & W.8 PEXFIE!D, 
TR it 


£7 W «dwurd vw nue, 
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ONE PRICE ONLY! EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
> Spri d$ ° 1851. DEALERS IN 
17851.) pring and Summer [ CLOTHING. 


LOTHING AT WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


At the well known establishment of the subscribers,cor- 
ner of Jeffesson and Woodward avenues, may be found a very 
large assortment of wore comprising every quality and 
description of garments, which for style, durability and econ- 
omy, cannot be excelled. Farmers and Mecnanics may here 
procure substantial and economical agent and as no devia- 
tion in price is practiced, they can rely upon purchasing goods, 
in all cases, at the lowest possible rates. Under this system 
the inexperienced can buy as low as the most expert and prac- 
ticed buyer. Also on hand 
BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING, 
in great variety, India rubber and oiled clothing, Trunks and 
Carpet Bags, under garments, cravats, stocks, &c. &c. 

Cloths, cassimeres and vestings, always on hand, and made 
upto order in the best’ manner. HALLOCK & RAYMOND 
March 9, 1851. aprly 





Paper Warehouse. 


| he= undersigned has opened an extensive Pa- 
per Warehouse, on Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, for the ox- 
elusive sale of all kinds of paper, where u geuerni assortment 
ean be found at all times. The attention of country dealers is 
respecifully invited, before purehasing eJsewhere. Cush paid tor 


rugs. J.B. ULARK 
Detroit, Feb. 19, 1851. 


marly 
KELLS’ PREMIUM HORSE POWERS 
And Threshing Machines. 
HE New York State Agricultura Society, at 


their last Fair, awarded to the Horse Powers manufac- 
tured by the subscriber at the city of Hudson, the 


First Premium. 


> 
They having been presented for competition by Messrs. Emery 
& Co. of Albany, who within nine months past have sold over 
125 of these Powers. . 

The attention of Farmers throughout the countiy is there- 
fore solicited tothe Rail Way Horse Powers and Over Shot 
Threshing Machines with the Vibrating Separators as nuw 
manufactured by the subscriber, 


Philip H. Kells, 


Who is the first and original inventor of the present improved 
mode of constructing these Powers, and who has been con- 
stantly engaged in the manufacture and sale of Horse Powers, 
Threshing Machines, &c., for the last ten years. On this ac- 
count, with his facilities for carrying on the business, and his 
knowledge of the wants of the Farmers of this country, he is 
satisfied he does and can execute this kind of work in a man- 
ner not to be excelled by any manufacturerin this country. 

For the details of my mode of constructing the Rail-Way 
Horse Powers reference may be had to the advertisements and 
illustrations publighed by Messrs. Emery & Co. of Albany, in 
the Cultivator since June, 1850, at which time I commenced 
manufacturing for them. 

All persons wishing to purchase Horse Powers or Threshing 
Machines of the latest and most approved construction are re- 
quested to call on, or forward their orders to the subscriber at 
his manufactory in State street, Hudson, or at Griffith’s Long 
Wharf, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Price of Machines. 


For Two Horse Machines......... eovsce eveses 
For ONC. .ccccsece oceencnwed wenesevcte sod veces $120 00 

Machines will be shipped to any part of the United States or 

the Canadas, ][ > and warranted to give satisfaction to the pur- 


chaser, or may be returned within sizty days. 
jetoct PHILIP H. KELLS. 


A 


evle at ourb okstore. 
Detroit, Feb. ist, 1251. 


J.G. DARBY, 


ENGRAVER, 
No. 154 Jefferson Avenue, (2d Story,) Detroit. 


APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits, 
Bills of Fxehange, Wood Cuts, &c. 
—ALSO— 
Door Plater, 8S lver Ware, &c., elegantly engraved. 
Detroit, Janunry Ist, 1-50. 








Back Volumes of the Farmer. 


few copies of the 6th, 7th, and 8th volumes 


of the Mich, Farmer, pamphlet bound and in boards, for 
C. MORSE & SON 
marif 





N 





Wholesale and for the Million! 


EEP constantly on hand as large a stock of Ready 
Made Clothing as may be found west of New York. 
Being of Philadelphia manufacture, und well suited for this 
market, they ure prepared to sell at low prices, at wholesale 
or in quantities to suit purchasers. They beg leave to call at- 
tention to their 


New Cloth Ware Room, second story. 
French, Belgian, English, and American Cloths; cassimeres 
end trimming:, serges, satins and vestings, making the best as- 
sorted stock of these gouds to be found west of Buffalo; tor sale 
wholesale or made to order, at their 


Custom Department, 
where every satisfaction as to fit, style, &c., is warranted, and 
at reasonable prices. EAGLE & ELLIOTT, 
61 Woodward aveaue, nearly opposite Presbyterian chureh, 
Detroit. jan 





MICHIGAN BOOKSTORE. 
Tc SUBSCRIBERS having rented the new 


and commodious store adjoining the Young Men’s Hall. on 
Jefferson avenue, are now opening one of the largest stocks of 


BOOKS & STATIONERY, 

To be found west of New York. Their assortment includes 
LAW, MEDICAL, THEOLOGICAL, MISCELLANEOUS, 
CLASSICAL, and scHooL Books. All of which are offered to the 
public, whotesule or retail, at prices much lower than heretofore. 
They ulso carry on the Book Binding business, and are preprred 
to mauufacture to order, County and Town Record Books. Mer- 
chants’ Ledgers, Journals, Day Books and other kinds of Blank 
Work generally, of the best materia's and workmanship Pam 
phieis, Mvgazines, &c , bound with neatness and dispatch. A 
ehare of public patronage is respectfully solicited. 

Detroit, Jan 4, 1951. jan C. MORSE & SON. 


f. B. ABMSTCRONGE, 


Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 


No. 58, Woodward Avenue, 
( Between the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 


2 T 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
pias, Canes, Gloves, Scarf, Cravate, SuspendersBuckskim 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash, 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming inio the city, pledging bimself to sell as cheap as any 
ther estzblishment east of New York. 

His stock of Hats and Caps areof hisown manufacture and 


warranted the best. 
To Op's4 for acy «'yle of Hat or Cap promptly attended to. 


CHARLES PIQUETTE, 








MANUFACTURER OF 
SUPERIOR DIAMOND POINTED 
GOLD PENS. 


DAMAGED PENS RE-POINTED. 
Also, damaged Watches and Jewelry, repaired 


by a superior workman, and the work warrante?. 

De'oit, August 1, 1850 

TERMS.--The Micuican Farmer is published month 
ly, at Detroit, Mich., for one dollar a year, in advance; 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than 
one vear, por discontinued till all arrearages are paid. — 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies for 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and fifty cents—twelve dollars 
per annum. 

(Office next doorto Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily 
Advertiser. 











